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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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civil war in America, expected ever since the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, has begun in earnest. The fall of Fort Sumpter, re- 
parted last week, was regarded by both sides as the signal for hostili- 
tis. The news, while it created unbounded enthusiasm in the 
South, roused in the North that passionate sensitiveness individual 
Americans so frequently display. Immediately on receipt of the 
despatch, announcing the evacuation of the fort, the President ap- 
peiled to the Act passed in 1794, to enable Washington to suppress 
the whisky riots in Pennsylvania. Under its provisions he can call 
for aid without waiting for Congress, and, accordingly, on 15th 
April, he demanded 73,391 men from all the States not openly in 
revolt. He informed the State Governors at the same time that the 
first service assigned to the force would be to rejfossess the forts, 
places, and property seized from the Union. Jn the Free States, 
where the inaction of the Government has been for some time only 
tolerated, the proclamation was received with a tumult of applause. 
In New York, the most important State, both from its Southern sym- 
puhies and its wealth, the Legislature voted 3,000,000 dollars 
for war purposes, with only one dissentient. Lists were opened in 
the city for volunteers, and so great was the rush to inscribe names, 
that the police were called out to preserve order. The numerous 
regiments of volunteers in the city expressed their eagerness to 
defend the flag of the Union, and numerous bodies of partisans, 
wider popular commanders, commenced starting for Washington. 
Tt was believed that the State would furnish thirty thousand 
men, but we do not perceive that they have started. It is sig- 
nificant that the mob of New York, always supposed to be 
specially favourable to slavery, threatened the anti-national news- 
papers, and attacked the editor of the Herald, who was obliged 
to change his politics somewhat summarily. The Legislature of 
Pennsylvania also voted a loan of three million of dollars, and one man 
instantly offered fifty thousand dollars for preliminary expenses, and 
tbank sent in the same sum. Two regiments were organized for 
immediate despatch to Washington, and, as Pennsylvania would be 
inimmediate danger if Washington were lost, the whole armed popu- 
lation may be relied on for defence. In Rhode Island, where the 
South considered itself secure, the governor, Mr. Sprague, a young 
aud wealthy man, offered a regiment, with himself as commandant, 
td his offer was accepted. Massachusetts raised and sent a regi- 
ment within forty-eight hours of the declaration of war, and this 
Mgiment was the first to shed blood in the cause. The Free West 
was, of course, in a wild condition of excitement. Obio instantly 
raised twenty thousand and Illinois thirty thousand men, while 
Indiana doubled her proper contingent. The movement in all these 
es is still scarcely organized, but no doubt remains that all, 
North and West, heartily approve of open war. 
The effect of the proclamation in the Border States was widely 
t. The planters there regarded the call to arms as a menace 
of coercion insulting to themselves. North Carolina accordingly 
seed the Federal forts. Virginia seceded, and declared herself a 
member of the Southern Confederacy. Tennessee offered President 
mis ten thousand men. Kentucky blankly refused to comply with 
’s requisition, as also did Missouri. The action of 
the ean but the State is considered gone, and of all 
Border s, Maryland and Delaware alone are doubtful. De- 


475 | attacked by the crowd with brickbats, stones, and revolvers. 





laware is a small State which will soon be free, and which is exposed 
to attack by sea, adheres steadily to the Union. Maryland has not 
seceded, but the Secret Socicty, founded on the order of the Lone Star, 
is actively hostile to the Union, and has struck the first stroke. The 
Massachusetts regiment was the first to move, and on the 19th April 
arrived at Baltimore. Here, on its passage through the city it was 
The 
regiment seems to have behaved patiently, but was at last compelled 
to fire, and in the scuffle ten or eleven persons were killed on each 
side. The mob then proceeded, it is said, to destroy the bridges be- 


__|tween Baltimore and Washington over which reinforcements must 


pass to Washington, but this incident is not completely confirmed, 
The rails, however, have been taken up. On the same day the Vir- 
ginians made an attempt to seize Harper’s Ferry, the Federal Arsenal, 
and Norfolk the Federal Navy Yard. At Harper’s Ferry the comman- 
dant finding himself defenceless piled up powder and straw in the 
buildings and fired them, destroying fifteen thousand stand of arms, 
and large quantities of stores. His small force was pursued by the 
citizens, but retreated in safety to Pennsylvania with a loss of only 
two men. The Virginians also made an attempt on Norfolk, sinking 
three boats in front of the Navy Yard, which contains the Merrimac, 
a splendid steam frigate, and five sloops of war. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the Merrimac can sweep away these obstacles, and as tie 
vessel’s armament is strong enough to destroy the town, an attack is 
not probable. 

In the South, President Davis answered the proclamation by 
another, granting letters of marque to Southern privateers, which 
again called forth a resolution from Mr. Lincoln, that all Southern 
privateers captured should be treated as pirates. Mr. Davis also 
assembled his own Congress, which will vote, it is believed, one 
hundred and fifty thousand men. So intense is the war feeling in 
the South, that one hundred thousand men are said to be already 
enrolled and armed. The loan of three and a half millions is al- 
ready subscribed, and the Southern leaders threaten an attack on 
Washington. 

The capital stands in a bad military position, surrounded on all 
sides by slave soil. The ouly roads to it from the north, west, and 
south lie through Maryland or Virginia. To the cast it is accessible 
from the sea, but to reach it vessels must pass up the deep bay called 
the Chesapeake, the safe entrance to which depends on Norfolk, and 
then up the Potomac, which may be in the hands of the Virginians. 
A powerful squadron has already been despatched to the American 
coast to protect British rights, Mr. Lincoln having declared all the 
ports of the South in a state of blockade. The British Government 
may possibly demand that the blockade be made effectual ; but Lord 
John Russell stated, on Thursday, that the policy of the british Go- 
vernment was to keep aloof from the contest. ‘The war, however, 
opens up all sorts of international questions. The British Govern- 
ment, for example, cannot respect the rights of the belligerents 
when exercised by the South, or prohibit British subjects from taking 
up arms upon the Northern side, or tolerate the seizure of British 
vessels by either party. 


The Austrian Parliament assembled on the 29th April, and the 
Emperor, after it had been opened, made the following speech. “ It 
affords me the greatest satisfaction to greet to-day in this assembly 
the imperial princes, the high dignitaries of the Church, and the 
heads of the noble families of the country. I also welcome the depu- 
ties. I have been deeply moved by the many addresses of thanks 
which I have received from the provincial diets. I consider them ag 
a token for the future, which is rich in hope. I am convinced that 
free institutions, accompanied by a conscientious protection of the 
equal rights of all the nationalities, and the equality of all citizens, 
will lead to a safe reorganization of the whole monarchy. With this 
aim in view I sanctioned the introduction of tried constitutional 
forms. A liberal policy shall be equally developed in all parts of the 
empire, with special regard for the historical traditions of the pro- 
vinces. I desire to learn positively, through the mouths of the re- 
presentatives of the people, what they consider best for the welfare 
of the country. It is necessary to show the world that political, 
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national, and religious differences do not form an insurmountable 
obstacle to a nationalunderstanding. Austria is powerful enough safely 
to carry out the development of her internal interests, She will in- 
spire no fear abroad, because we shall avoid all passionate excitement. 
Relying on the justice of my policy and on the intelligence of the peo- 
ples, I expect a satisfactory solution of the question of the representa- 
tion of Hungary, Transylvania, Croatia, and Slavonia. As soon as they 
shall understand the real state of things, they will be inspired 
with the necessity for, and the advantage of, the institutions I have 

nted, and will then justify my confidence by their actions, and [ 
shall see around me with the greatest satisfaction the representatives 
of the whole monarchy. I hope to enjoy undisturbed the blessings 
of peace. Europe feels the same want, as she wishes to repose from 
the agitation of recent times, and to recover her equilibrium. This 
universal feeling imposes upon the Powers the duty of not exposing 
the precious treasure of peace to any danger. Austria acknowledges 
this duty, which has also been admitted by the other Powers, in order 
to give herself up to work for the general welfare. Estimates will 
be submitted to you for establishing an equilibrium between the in- 
come and expenditure, and also proposals for the introduction of de- 
sirable modifications in some branches of the revenue, and for the 
settlement of the relations between the National Bank and the State.” 

The Emperor concluded as follows: “I acknowledge the duty 
which as a sovereign I have assumed before all nations to protect with 
all my power the constitution of the whole Empire in the sense of 
the diploma of October and February last, as the inviolable founda- 
tion a the unity and indivisibility of the whole monarchy, and it is 
my firm intention to repel any violation of the same as an attack on 
the existence of the monarchy, and on the rights of all the provinces 
and nationalities.” 

The allusions to the unity of the Empire and the liberal institu- 
tions granted to the country were loudly applauded by the members. 

Some of these expressions seem to mean that the Emperor will re- 
fuse the Hungarian demands at all risks, but is understood that the 
“satisfactory solution” implies a compromise, the more easy because 
the non-Hungarian provinces are faithful to the principle of unity. 
This fidelity strengthens the Emperor’s hands for the negotiations to 
which he must ultimately submit. The Reichsrath has not as yet 
entertained any business of importance. The total number of repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House is 340, of whom no less than 142 
were absent, 85 Hungarians, 26 Transylvanians, 9 Croats, 20 Vene- 
tians, and two deputies from Istria. ‘The Venetian quota will, it is 
said, be made up, but the Croats and Transylvanians follow the for- 
tunes of Hungary, and the Hungarians are still determined. Their 
line of action, it 1s said, is to question the legality of the abdication 
of Ferdinand V., and so arrest legislation. Delay is in favour of the 
Hungarians, as the counties refuse to pay their taxes until voted hy 
the Diet, and all the expenses of the province are born by the Impe- 
rial treasury. No further movements are reported on the Italian 
side, and the general position is one of armed expectation. 

The Prussian Government has presented its report on the military 
estimates for the year, which are unusually high. 

The infantry has been increased by 117 battalions—viz. four regi- 
ments of the guards, 32 regiments of infantry, and nine reserve 
battalions, two new regiments of cavalry of the Guards, and eight 
regiments of regular cavalry; but 20 depats of cavalry regiments 
and of the Landwehr (militia) and eight squadrons of reserve of the 
line have been suppressed. ‘The increase of the infantry is, therefore, 
really 109 battalions. 

«The Prussian army now consists of 254 battalions of infantry, 
namely :—Nine regiments of the Guards, 72 regiments of the line, 
and a school battalion, to which must be added the school battalion 
of Potsdam for the education of subalterns and 10 battalions of 
chasseurs. 

“ The cavalry consists of 200 squadrons, of which eight regiments 
are Guards, and 40 regular cavalry. Of the latter eight consist of 
five squadrons, the others of four. The artillery comprises nine regi- 
ments, divided eachin to one section (foot), with three batteries one 
section — also of three battalions and one section (stationary) 
for the defence of fortresses, which in four regiments number four 
companies, and five in the others; and one company of workmen. 
There are, moreover, one combined section of fortress artillery of five 
companies and one section of artificers. There are nine battalions of 
pioneers, each of three companies, and two companies of pioneers in 
reserve. The military train consists of nine battalions of two com- 

ies. Such is the permanent strength of the army. The Land- 
wehr (Militia) only exist in cadres. It comprises 116 battalions of 
infantry, of which 12 are Guards, and 12 regiments of cavalry. There 
is, moreover, the Landwehr battalion of Hohenzollern. 

“The additional expense caused by the new organization of the 
army amounts for 1861 to 6,000,000 of dollars, of which 3,500,000 
fall to the budget; the other 2,500,000 come under extraordinary 
expenses. The 25 per cent. added to various taxes have brought in 
3,670,000 dollars, so that little more than 2,000,000 are wanting. 

The report will give great satisfaction to the Prussians, who, 
though willing to see the army reorganized, are most sensitive to 
taxation. Economy is also a great object with the Government, 
as the petty States are very cheaply governed, and the fear of a great 
addition to the taxes would deter many classes from advocating 
Union. Nothing whatever has been done towards carrying out the 
resolution of the Diet to occupy Holstein, and the Danish Govern- 
ment has permitted sailors to resume their mercantile marine, pro- 
vided that they do not sail beyond the North Sea and the Baltic. 





The Russian Government has endeavoured to defend itself before 





Europe forthe massacres atv Warsaw. The Jo Mde St. Peteraa 
declares that the religious ceremonies-ended ao awa erty 
the flinging of stones, and ‘amattempt to raise barricades «Tes 
no regular Government which can tolerate the systematic rape 
the streets.” The Gazefte affirms, however, that the riers oa 
mised to Poland shall be carried out, and, indeed, the _o 
Council of State has been submitted to some Poles for ay ae 
which they refused to offer. Further conflicts, it is re vorted kane 
taken place in Tcherkask, on the Dnieper, a place strong! influ - 
ee sentiments. a 
‘he Russian Government is actively engaged in : 

of a line of telegraph from St. Petessinae te China. ° ay 
Khaberooka to the Sea of Okhotsk, and from Kasan to Irkutsk ‘il 
be immediately commenced, and completed in about two = 
Kasan is already connected with St. Petersburg, and the onl : 
left unfinished will be from Irkutsk to Khaberooka. This will be 
speedily undertaken, and it is hoped that by 1870 the communication 
between Europe and China may be complete. The Government has 
also published a series of rules regulating trade with China. These 
rules establish absolute freedom of trade between Russians and 
Chinese, subject to certain duties on tea brought overland. Onl tea 
appears to be subjected to duty. Moreover, the importation of tea 
is permitted at all Russian ports subject to a duty of thirty-fiy, 
copecks the Russian pound for the teas of commerce, and slate de 
copecks for the teas in blossom, black, green, and yellow. Yellow 
tea, which is searcely known in England, and only used for adultera. 
tion, is highly esteemed in Russia. It is not improbable that the 
Indian teas may become popular in Russia, while there is a confirmed 
taste for tea much stronger than the descriptions usually drunk in 
Europe. 


The French Parliament is sitting, but little of importance has oe. 
curred, and letters are still filled with stories of Prince Napoleon and 
the pamphlet of the Due d’Aumale and the “affaire Mir’s, M. 
Mirés is still kept in close peventive arrest, and forbidden to see any 
one except the members of his own family. M. Mires has appealed 
to the Cour Impériale, but his imprisonment is not relaxed, and he 
has been deprived of his management of the Constitutionnel and Pays 
papers owned by companies who appointed him manager and have 
not withdrawn their trust. 

Copper mines of value have been discovered in Savoy, and many 
applications have been made to Government by wealthy capitalists 
for liberty to work them. The local administration advertises de. 
scriptions of these mines, their situation, and their capabilities. 

A commercial treaty with Belgium has been finally coneluded. 

The Emperor of the French has congratulated the Queen of Spain 
on the reunion of San Domingo to the Spanish Crown. It is re. 
ported that the Spanish Government has pledged itself not to extend 
slavery to the island, and General Santana, in his address to the 
Dominicans, promises them their natural liberties. He defends the an- 
nexation, because it secures peace, and relieves the country from 
danger on the side of Hayti. Geffrard, President of the Haytian 
Republic, formally protests against Spanish intrusion in an island to 
which, he says, she has no more right than to Mexico, or any other 
land peopled by men of Spanish descent. 


The reconciliation between Garibaldi, Cavour, and Cialdini, is said 
to be perfect, but fears are expressed lest Garibaldi, who is singu- 
larly impressible, should be again worked on by his friends. He 
retires, however, for the present, to Caprera, there to await the 
inevitable day of action. His bill for the national armament is to 
be discussed, but it seems certain that the Parliament will adhere to 
the plan of a regular army of three hundred thousand men, eadres for 
three divisions of volunteers, and a national guard. The only bust 
ness of importance in the Italian Parliament has been the introdue- 
tion of a bill for the unification of all Italian debts into one great 
whole. 
that the deficit really amounted to 12,550,000. and proposed a bill 
enabling the Government to raise a loan of twenty millions ster 
ling. 

In Rome, nothing occurs, and the inhabitants are said to be weary 
with their long hope deferred. The French journals continually 
deny the reports of an evacuation of the city, and the King of Naples 
is said to be settling himself for the winter. Intrigues against the 
Neapolitan Government continue, and the Papal Government has 
formally protested against the title of King of Italy. 1t is a cet 
lar to the foreign ambassadors : 
* From the Vatican, April 15, 1861. 

“ A Catholic King, forgetful of every religious principle, despising 
every right, trampling upon every law, after having little by litule 
despoiled the august Head of the Catholie Church of the greatest 
and most flourishing part of his legitimate possessions, has now 
titled himself King of Italy ; with which title he has desired to seal 
the sacrilegious usurpations already consummated, and which hus 
Government has Bre. manifested its intention of completing to - 
detriment of the patrimony of the Apostolic See. Although . 
Holy Father has solemnly protested, according as he saw anu 
attacks made upon his sovereignty, he, nevertheless, is under : 
obligation of putting forth a fresh protest against the assumption : 
title tending to legitimize the iniquity of so many facts. 

“Tt would here be superfluous to recal the holiness of the posse 
sion of the patrimony of the Church and the right that the Supreme 
Pontiff has to it—an incontestable right, recognised at all times 
by all Governments. Therefore is it that the Holy Father will never 





be able to recognize the title of ‘ King of Italy,’ arrogated to 


The Finance Minister in the course of the discussion stated , 
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the King of Sardinia, because it is injurious to justice and to the 
y of the Cliurch. On the contrary, he makes the most 
and formal protest against such a usurpation. 

« The undersigned Cardinal Secretary of State prays your Excel- 
Jency to communicate to your Government this act, done in the name 
of his Holiness. He feels confident that that Government will recog- 
ize its absolute pro riety, and that, associating itself with the said 
determivation it will co-operate with its influence to bring about the 

ion of an abnormal state of "i which for so long a time 
i » unfortunate peninsula. 
bas eflicted the “G. C. ANTONELLI.” 

The state of Naples does not appear to improve. The nobles are 

tented at seeing their city reduced to provincial rank, the 

“adie class complain that order is very inadequately protected, and 
the lowest class seem too much at the — of the priests. Victor 
Bumanuel is advised to take up his abode in Naples for a time, but 
be cannot transfer the Italian Parliament. 





The Turkish Government has proclaimed a blockade of Monte- 
mar and the representatives of the five Powers pressed on the 
tan 


the pacification of the province. The French and Russian 

lors then demanded that a European Commission should be 
despatched to inquire into the condition of the province. This 
advice was resisted by England and the German Powers, while the 
Porte announces that it has appointed a Christian Commission to 


inquire into grievances, and directed the Governor-General of Albania 
to determine finally all disputes of frontier. 


The only intelligence of interest from India will be found under 
the Topies of the Day. 


Lord Mayor Cubitt gave a banquet on Wednesday to the leaders 
* and the k and file of “ the great Connservative party.” The 
Parl of Derby was, of course, the chief guest ; but nearly the whole of 
the late Ministry was present, and an immense array of the staunchest 
members of her Majesty’s Opposition. The usual toasts having been 
posed, Lord Lucan doing duty for the Army, Sir John Pakington 
for the Navy, and Lord Colville for the Volunteers, the Lord Mayor 
proposed the health of Lord Derby, ina speech pitched in the key 
of the warmest eulogy and respect. Lord Derby’s answer embodied 
apolitical manifesto of his party, After speaking of the honour con- 
ferred less upon him than upon the great constitutional party with 
which, for twenty-five years, he hac been fully united, and which for 
fifteen had honoured him with generous undeviating confidence, he 
continued : 

“ And, my Lord Mayor, I may say that never during the period I have been 
connected with the party have I felt greater pride, never have I felt a higher 
admiration for their position and their bearing than I doat the present moment. 
— Never, 1 believe, since the moment of their unfortunate disruption in 

846, have they at any time stood so high in the opinion of the country as they 
do at the present moment. (Cheers.) My Lord, what some persons call the cold 
shade of Upposition has failed to dissipate their zeal or diminish their bers, 
(Cheers.) tn the country we see them day by day increasing in numbers and in 
energy. Every fresh election bears testimony to the increasing hold their opi- 
nions and principles have on the country. Not that I would wish to be under- 
stood as saying that the feeling of the country is reactionary, but I believe that 
the country is ming awake to the conviction that the greatest promisers are 
not always the greatest performers—that the great cause of social advancement, 
of legal improvement—that much boasted shibboleth of civil and religious liberty, 
are at the least as safe in the hands of the Conservatives as in the hands of the 
Liberal party, and of the great institutions of the country—the Church, the 
Peerage, and the Monarchy—may be a trifle safer. (oud cheers.) My Lord, 
itis not, however, of the growing strength and power of the Conservative party 
that I feel chiefly proud ; it is of the position which they occupy at this moment, 
the like of which I believe never was occupied by any party—and certainly by 
no party strong enough in itself to overbalance any one of the combined parties 
inthe State opposed to them. It is littlek—though that is indeed a height to 
which some political parties are unable to attain—it is little to abstain from vexa- 
tious opposition toa Government in which you place no confidence—it is little to 
abstain from vexatious division and hostile movement; but it is no slight thing 
when a party for the support of the Government to which they are opposed, 
sacrifice all their personal feelings, all idea of personal resentment, all feelings of 
Private or party interest, for the purpose of coming down day after day, not to 

fer any active opposition, but to give a cordial and zealous support to the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, although the conduct of those Ministers be not such as to 





inspire that confidence. ( Cheers.) And yet this is the course which, day after day, . 


we have the pride to see the Conservative party pursue. My Lord, it is well 
known that ifthe Conservative party were to cease the vigilance of: their attend- 
anee in Parliament, for the protection of her Majesty’s Government, the noble 
VWiseount at the head of the Government would very shortly sustain the fate of 
won, and be torn to pieces by his own dogs. (Loud cheers.) We know that 
the jarring elements of which the Liberal party—God save the mark!—is now 
composed are kept together solely and entirely by their apprehension and fear of 
the united power of the great Conservative party who oppose then— 
(Cheers)—and if for one single moment we were to relax our vigilance, 
we know that their discords would break out into open rebellion, and that 
the Queen’s Government could not be sustained during the Session. Day 
« day and week after week the Conservative members of the House of 
mmons are going down to that House for the purpose of assisting her 
Majesty's Government in their weak and half-hearted opposition to mea- 
Sures of which they know the danger, and supporting and assisting them 
‘guinst their own aliies in the great Liberal party, and not unfrequently 
Tepeating the triumph which Wednesday after Wednesday has seen—protecting, 
not, indeed, the Ministers of the country, but that which is more important than 
aly ministry—the great institutions of the country—against the combined attack 
of Supporters of the Ministry, and the half-accorded and feeble support occa- 
Sioually given by that Ministry itself. (Cheers.) But, my Lord Mayor, perhups 
may be asked—If you do so much disapprove the composition of the Govern- 
meat, or,much more, of the composition of the supporters of the Government, 
y take the trouble to attend day after day to keep in office a Government which 
You disapprove ? Why, I say this is the point in which I regard with the greatest 
pprobation and the greatest pride the conduct of the Conservative party. 
(c ')  Itis little, indeed, for one who, like myself, has attained, very unde- 
rte: the highest honours a public man can attain to—it is little for one 
held, and may hold again, distinguished station, to wait their time with 





forbearance and patience ; but there are young and laudable ambitions panting for 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves, conscious of their own powers, con- 
scious of the powers of theirown party; and | say that to see them restrain their 
personal and political feelings, to see them give a daily support to a Government 
they distrust, is an act of self-command, of forbearance, and discipline which in 
a corps like themselves, essentially volunteer, may well put to shame the disci- 
pline and tactics of a trained army and of a disciplined leader; and depend upon 
it, gentlemen, #8 in war so in polities, self-control, forbearance, discipline, 
waiting for the right time, if they are not more effectual in winning a battle, are 
certainly more efiectual in winning the campaign than the most brilliant valour 
and daring onslaught. (Cheers.) It is this quality, I say, I most honour in 
the party which has done me the honovr to follow my advice. But I say again, 
why do we take this course? Why, because we ate firmly convinced that, what- 
ever our personal advantages, it is for the advantage of the country, whose in- 
terests are, and I trust ever will be, the prime object of our Conservative attach- 
ment, that there should not be constant changes of government. (Cheers. 
We desire to see a strong government. I fear we have not one at present, and 
must confess honestly Ido not see the mode of forming a strong government; 
but that which is most to the prejudice of the country is a succession of weak 
governments, and a ta change, creating embarrassment and inconve- 
nience—embarrassment to the Sovereiga—embarrassment in all our foreign and 
diplomatic relations—embarrassment and want of steadiness in carrying on the 
the domestic policy of the country. And we know by past experience that if, b 
any hasty move or any itnpatience, we were to do what it is little to say any valk 
or fortnight we have the means of doing—compelling the resignation of the 
present Government—the union of the Conservative party in office would lead 
again to those renewed combinations of the advanced sections of the Liberal party 
which might again cause another change, disturbance, in the social and political 
relations of the country. (Cheers.) It is for this reason—and I think it is an 
honest, prudent, and sound reason—that we deem it to be our true policy, as far 
as we can, to support and maintain the present Ministry in office, at the same 
time exercising over them and their advanced supporters that controlling and 
regulating power which belongs to a party so great, and numerons, and powerful 
asours. (Cheers.) My Lord Mayor, | cannot say that I look with entire satis- 
faction on the state of parties in this country. I look, above all, with deep regret 
and concern on the position of the remnants of that great Whig party that was 
honoured by the names of Grey, and Brougham, and Macintosh, and to which I 
deem it an honour to belong. I see with great regret and concern men of dis- 
tinguished character, of talent, and of eminence, perhaps from an honourable, 
but, I think, misguided fidelity to names, overlooking entirely the difference of 
principle their names conceal and cover, allying themselves with men from whose 
principles and politics they wholly dissent,and dragged into a reluctant support of 
measures and of men, of which and of whom in private they would not hesitate 
to speak in the most depreciating terms, and who, in return, I am bound to say 
reciprocate, without stint or hesitation, that particular amount of personal 
affection and friendship which is known to subsist between the extremes of 
the great Liberal party. (Cheers.) My Lord, 1 say 1 regret the position 
of honourable and distinguished members of the Whig party, between whom 
and the great Conservative party at the present time there is really little or no 
difference of principle, if they were allowed to act on their own principles and 
opinions.” 

After expressing an especial regret that Mr. Gladstone should 
have consented to become the mouthpiece of the Bright party he 
turned to foreign policy. On this subject there is little difference of 
opinion among any class of Euglishmen. We all sympathize with 
efforts to obtain constitutional liberties, but we desire that they 
should be won by the countries themselves, and not obtained through 
the intrigues of foreign powers. We desire peace, but are compelled 
to submit to an oppressive burden of taxation for the primary object 
of maintaining the military, and especially the naval power of the 
country. But there is a party all for peace at any price, a party 
whose objects are repugnant to our feelings and honour. 

“*No man desires unnecessary expenditure; but I must say it has been with 
regret, not unmingled with surprise, that I heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his place in Parliament, censure what he called the exorbitant amount of the 
expenditure of the country, and find fault with those very Estimates for which 
he himself is primarily responsible. I venture to say this, that while the Conser- 
vative party is desirous, as it always has been, to check unnecessary expenditure, 
there is no amount of finance, no amount of pecuniary assistance which they will 
withhold from the Minister of the Crown, and which will not be cheertully given 
by the representatives of the people for the purpose of supporting the great na- 
tional interests of the country. But then I do think, on the other hand, that we 
have a right to expect that the burden of taxation shall be imposed in such a 
manner as tu press most lightly on the permanent sources of the industry and 
property of this country; tuat it shall be placed, not as some persons desire it 
should be placed, and as appears to be the favourite system of finance in the 
present day, so as to press with all its concentrated weight first on the accumu- 
lated and realized produce of successful industry—than which I can conceive no 
principle more discouraging or dangerous in a great commercial country—and 
next concentrated on a few articles of foreiga import, which enter as necessaries 
of life into the primary and constant consumption of every family, the humblest 
in the kingdom. (Cheers.) I say to concentrate on these objects, upon realised 
property and the prime necessaries of life, the whole burden of the taxation of 
the country is an enormous and imprudent waste of the resources of the country. 
(Cheers.) It spares that which could well afford taxation, it places wastefully 
and extravagantly an amount of taxation difficult to be borne on those sources of 
revenue which ought to be lightly touched, except in great emergencies, and 
thereby deprives us of that great power which, when an emergency occurs, we 
ought to have of suddenly enlarging and increasing the resources of the country. 
(Cheers.) 1 have ventured to touch on these topics because at this moment a 
question is pending in one of the Houses of Parliament as to the application of 
the surplus of the present year. I do trust that the House of Commons will cor- 
dially and diligently consider the various: modes which may be proposed to them 
for the distribution of that presumed surplus. I say presumed surplus because 
although 1 am not myself satisfied with all the calculations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to that probable surplus of the year, we are compelled to accept 
as a matter of confidence that the accounts he presents are fair, just, and reason- 
able; and the question which the House of Commons will have to consider 
is, not whether there is a surplus, but in what manner that surplus may 
be best applied in diminishing the burdens and relieving the necessities of the 
country. 1 have a very strong opinion myself that one portion at least of the 
mode in which the Government propose to deal with this question is not the mode 
which, financially or politically, is most desirable; and 1 believe if the couatry 
were polled from one end to the other—it would almost reconcile me to that 
favourite nostrum, that skulking hole of political cowards, the vote by ballot, if I 
could put before the country for their deliberate decision the question whether 
they would give for the advantage of the country 1,250,000/. for the abolition of 
the duty on paper, or 1,250,000/. on the remission of the duty on tea. ( Cheers.) 
That is the question which the House of Commons will have to decide this week; 
and I think, without pretending to be afraid of the consequences, I can venture to 
say, that if her Majesty’s Government should find themselves in a minority, on 
the question, they will not appeal to the constituencies of the country to confirm 

















their policy. Nothing] should iike better than for the Ministry to go to the country 
with such a motto inscribed on their banner ‘ Down with the Duty on Paper and 
up with the Duty on Tea.’ (Cheers.) I have mentioned this subject, not only 
because it is a question of immediate urgency, but because it is one on which 
great political as well us financial considerations are involved —whether the House 
of Commons is prepared to make a large increase in direct taxation and a further 
considerable reduction in indirect taxation. I have said it is a question for the House 
of Commons seriously to consider ; and I say emphatically the House of Commons, 
because no man is more ready than myself to say that to that House belongs 
exclusively the imposition, and mainly, if not exclusively, the regulation of the 
taxation of the country ; and that when a surplus has been established to the satis- 
faction of that House, and they have formed their judgment as to the best mode 
of dealing with it, they need not apprehend what some persons pretend to appre- 
hend, any collision upon the subject between the two Houses of Parliament. 
Cheers.) It is quite true that last year, when circumstances had altered, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer came forward with an amended budget, entirely 
falsifying the previous calculations, showing a manifest deticiency in the revenue, 
the House of Lords did feel it their duty to exercise an exceptional, but at the same 
time a perfectly constitutional right by interposing to diminish the extent of the 
deficit e retaining the million and a quarter of the paper duty, and although the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was very angry with his colleagues for pocketing 
the affront, he with the greatest possible composure pocketed the ad- 
ditional million and a quarter, and thereby to that extent improved his own 
ition. (Cheers.) It is for the House of Commons, then, to decide how that 
surplus shall be applied, and I do not hesitate to say that, however that question 
may be decided, they very little know the spirit that actuates the House of Lords who 
believe that the moderation prescribed by tle Constitution will be exceeded by 
that branch of the Legislature, or that they will be tempted to forget their own 
dignity or resent any petty pique to provoke a collision between the two Houses.” 
(Loud cheers.) ; 
Mr. Disraeli replied to the toast, “ the Tlouse of Commons.” His 
speech was brief, aud its main theme was the high character, prin- 
ciple, and courage of the Conservative party. 































































The persecution of Protestants in Spain has attracted great atten- 
tion in this country; and on Tuesday Lord Shaftesbury presided 
over a meeting in St. James’s Hall, intending to express sympathy 
on behalf of the persecuted. Five members of Parliament were 
present, and one Bishop. In his opening speech, Lord Shaftesbury 
said they were bent on no proselytizing euterprise—no Protestant 
combination. ‘They were not seeking to turn men from their faith, 
or to win them over to ours. They were simply met to assert on 
behalf of others those principles that had been found of such inesti- 
mable benefit to the people of this country—to assert that man was 
responsible for his religious opinions to God alone, and that no human 
being had a right to pry into that which passed in another’s heart ; 
that no human being had a right to say whether or not another 
should have access to the Word of God; and that it was the right 
and privilege of every man to read that Word for himself, and to do 
so at_ his own discretion and on his own responsibility, sentiments 
heartily cheered. Sir Robert Peel, fresh from a tour in Spain, made 
some interesting statements. 

When they came there to advocate the cause of the Protestant sufferers in the 

South of Spain, they had no wish to accuse any individual Minister of that 
country. Marshal O'Donnell was the present Prime Minister of Spain, and a 
more truly disinterested and enlightened statesman had not for many a day ruled 
the destinies of that country. When he was there he could see every day the 
enormous progress which Spain was making in the hands of so able a Minister. 
Let it be understood that it was the fundamental laws of that country, not indi- 
viduals, which they attacked—laws which were atrocious and —— in their 
very nature. The 29th article ef the penal code of Spain made dissent trom the 
Romish Church a penal offence. A person professing Protestantism in Spain 
was looked on by the law not as a murderer, not as a thief, or an assassin, but as 
worse—as a heretic, who might be sentenced to ten or twelve years’ penal servi- 
tude, and when so sentenced was sure to perish in the galleys. A letter appeared 
in the 7imes of October 30, 1858, complaining that the Alcalde of Bilbao, at the 
head of a number of officials, while the service of our Church was going on, 
stopped the service in the middle of the Litany, and required a promise that the 
offence of Protestant worship should never be repeated, In 1831, when the 
cholera was raging in the North of Spain, the assistant-surgeon of the ship under 
the command of Lord J. Hay died, a victim to his courage in Santander in 
attending tle poor Spaniards; but having sacrificed his life the Spanish autho- 
rities refused him Christian interment, except below high-water mark. At 
Valencia, Carthagena, and Alicante, the Englishmen resident there had expressed 
a desire to have among them religious education, and had subscribed funds for 
that object, but according to the statement of the Spanish Minister to Lord John 
Russell they could only have such liberty as was “ compatible with the law.” In 
Lord Howden’s report, dated September 22, 1851, it is stated: 

“ By the law of the land there is but one religion professed in Spain—the 
Roman Catholic—and no other form of worship is tolerated ; therefore until this 
law, which is declared also in the Constitution of the country, is changed or modi- 
fied, no facility for the establishment of Protestant places of worship can be given, 
for it is not a matter which depends on the private individuals ia power, or on 
the aggregate degree of liberality pervading any Cabinet.” 

Again, the royal decree, dated Madrid, November 17, 1852, says: “No fo- 
reigner shall be able to profess in Spain any other religion than the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman religion.” And in the letter of the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the British Minister, dated Madrid, May 24, 1853, in reference to 
the burial of the dead, it is declared that, “No church, chapel, or any other 
sign of a temple, or public or _— worship, will be allowed to be built in the 
aforesaid cemetery.” He had travelled all over that country, and could speak 
to the state of matters there. He was at Malaga a short time since, when the 
cholera broke out with great severity. Among those who died was an English 
member of Parliament, the late member for Leicester. They were not allowed 
to inter him during the day, and his body was taken from the hotel to the ceme- 
bh night, no service of any kind being permitted; and it was not till the 
following day that, without any procession, they were permitted to go to the 
grave and perform over it the last rites of the Church. The native Protestants are 
accused of socialism and revolutionary politics. He had travelled with Mala- 
moros, one of the persecuted, and he read some extracts from his letters. He 
had seen Alhama and Malamoros in prison. Their cell he could pace in three steps, 
and it was without light or proper ventilation. Nothing ever reminded him more 
sensibly of Byron’s description of the prisoner of Chillon. Never had he beheld 
a more pitiable sight. He had lain with four men on a plank in mid-ocean, the 

sole survivors of a terrible shipwreck, and he ‘had seen these men one by ove 
rish at his side, but it did not move him with woe. He had seen a battle- 

Id after a defeat, und thought it horrible, but still it was not woe. He had 
seen a prisoner expiate by his death his defiance of the law, and he had said it was 
horrible; but it did not affect him with woe. But he had seen prisoners in the 


could not all conceal,” Would to God that the sympath pressed 00 uninence, 
. Sh ante a see or lighten, if at eoniie of the chain wan i, 
of the burden that own the unfortunate sufferers j 

Grenada. ( —— 3 ; in the dungeon of 
The meeting adopted a resolution, praying Queen Victori 

such steps ‘as she may deem most fittiag for beinging under 
notice of the Queen of Spain the strong feeling prevailing am 

a large number of her Majesty’s subjects in consequence of the 
measures now actively pursued in Spain against those who prof 
principles held by her Majesty, in common with many millions of } 
Majesty’s subjects. os 





At the annual meeting of the London City Mission, in Exete 
Hall, some interesting facts were stated. The number of * 
sionaries employed last year was 389, who had paid 1,815,339 Visite, 
of which 237,799 were to the sick and dying; 7383 visited adults 
had died, of whom 1796 were visited only ~ the missionary ; 1] 458 
copies of the Scriptures and 2,721,738 tracts had been distributed : 
361 unmarried couples had been induced to marry, and 68] fallen 
women rescued ; 10,158 children had been sent to school, and 4499 
outdoor and 41,777 indoor services and Bible classes had been held, 
Penny banks, clothing and coal clubs had been established with great 
success in various parts of the metropolis: 1,000 cabmen nearl 
one in five of those employed in London, had joined the cabmen’s 
club ; one of the prizes for an essay on Sunday rest had been awarded 
to the driver of a London cab, and the number of six-day cabs had 
greatly increased. 

The Protestant Reformation Society held its meeting in the 
Hanover-square Rooms on Monday, Lord Calthorpe presiding. ‘The 
report stated that the special mission to the Roman Catholics of Great 
Britain had proved eminently successful. The committee had never 
lost sight of the original object of the society, which was to bear 


and for the purpose of securing that result upwards of 150 lectures 
had been ph eae by the secretaries, or by p cet of well-known 
ability. ‘The financial report showed that the income of the society 
during the year had been 4454/. 13s. 4d., the expenditure had been 
40202. 16s. 5d., and the balance in hand was 433/. 16s. ld. The 
Bishop of Ripon and Dr. Cumming took a prominent part at this 
gathering. 

The Woden Missionary Society, founded by Wesley himself, 
also met on Monday. From the repert of its affairs, read at the 
annual meeting in Exeter Hall, it appears that the income is 140,678), 
and the expenditure 140,921/. The society boast of 540 central or 
principal stations called circuits, 4168 chapels or preaching places, 
815 ministers and assistant missionaries, 135,148 full and accredited 
church members, 18,257 persons on trial for church membership, and 
128,374 scholars. The faithful made up the deficiency by donations 
tendered on the spot. 

The Church Missionary Society met in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, 
the Earl of Chichester in the chair. The Bishops of London, Dur- 
ham, Ripon, Winchester, and Carlisle, Mr. Arthur Kinnaird, and Mr. 
Joseph Napier, were present. ‘The total income of this society is 
129,182/.; the expenditure 145,822/. a good part of the deticit 
having been expended in India. 

The Clare Market Ragged Schools and Refuge Society is in want 
of funds. Only 2002. a year is required to support the school, only 
1702. was subscribed. These schools do much good and should be 
supported by the public. 


A proposal to open the Botanic Gardens of Dublin on Sundays has 
been vehemently rejected. At a meeting of the Royal Dublin Society 
there were only 18 for, and 129 against the proposal. One of the 
speakers, Dr. Gayer, pushed his arguments to very extreme lengths. 
He contended that the opening of the gardens would demoralize the 
working man. He believed that the surrounding country would be- 
come a focus of whisky-shops and tea-gardens ; the place would become 
another Donnybrook Fair. ‘The city did not want those gardens for 
lungs. The working classes had Phoenix Park to seek fresh air in, 
or they could walk along the beautiful banks of the canals. If the 
gardens were opened, why not permit all sorts of athletic exercises 
on Sunday—ericket matches, &c.—in the Park, and in tie College 
and the Portobello Gardens? Give this liberty in the city and you 
must give the like liberty to wrestlers, commoners, aud hurlers. Let 
the principle be carried out, and we might have the theatres and 
concert-rooms open on Sundays. It is asked, “Is it not better to 
have the people enjoying themselves in the Botanic Gardens than 
drinking in a public-house ?” To this Dr. Gayer answered, “I admit 
that; but let us not recognise small vices to avoid greater. You 
might as well advocate concubinage to prevent adultery.” A peti 
tion to Parliament against the opening ot the gardens on Sunday was 
unanimously adopted. 





The College of Physicians devised a scheme for granting licenses 
to practise physic to persons eutitled to be registered as medical 
practitioners, and not restricted by any law from vending medicines 
and drugs. The Society of Apotheearies object to this, and filed an 
information to restrain the College from proceeding. The College 
demurred, and Vice-Chancellor Page Wood has allowed the demurrer. 
Volunteers going to or returning from their place of exercise, if in 
uniform and bearing arms, are legally exempt from tolls. —_ 
time since Mr. Elliott, the police magistrate, sent up a case for ta 
opinion of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the Court has remit 

the case to the magistrate. The mere fact of volunteers riding m ‘le 
vehicle plying for hire—in an omnibus, for instance—does not enti 









dungeons of Italy and Grenada, and had felt “ more than he could express, yet 





it to exception; but a carriage substantially used for conveying 





public and faithful testimony against the grievous errors of Popery, 
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Junteers to oF from exercise, whether another person be conveyed 
- + or not, is entitled to exemption. So this question is settled. 
= te wld named Youle, contracted to serve the firm of Mappin 

o Sheffield, for three years. Before the time expired he ab- 

himself without leave, and the magistrate of Sheffield sentenced 

» to three weeks’ imprisonment with hard labour. Youle was 
afterwards convicted under the same contract for not returning to 
his work, and sentenced to one month’s imprisonment with hard 
Jabour, and against this he appealed. ‘The man, it seems, had a dis- 

with the firm about wages, and offered to pay all he owed them 
w released. ‘The Court of Exchequer found that the conviction 
was bad, and quashed it. a ; 

Mr. Commissioner Fane, in delivering judgment in the case of the 
bankrupts Hooper and Parkinson, suspended their certificates for 
one year dating from the presentation of the petition. This firm 
gas mixed up in the notorious bill transactions of the leather trade. 
Mr. Fane said: “ The whole examination showed a system of the 

t reckless trading, supported by a long-continued system of ac- 
conmodation bills, drawn, not for round sums, but for sums ending 
in shillings and pence, to give them the appearance of honest trade 
hills, and to delude dealers in money into the belief that they were 

per bills to be discounted, as being based on trade transactions, 
when they were really nothing better than accomodation bills, which 
[have no hesitation in denouncing as shameful and mischievous 
frauds. My judgment is that the granting of the certificates must 
be suspended for one year ; that the bankrupts must remain without 
rotection during that period ; and that the certificates, when granted, 
must be of the lowest class.” 





The Dublin Prison Board is at war with the Viceroy’s govern- 
ment. The Board having dismissed Mr. Rawlins, the Deputy-Gover- 
yor, for alleged violation of duty, they were informed, by order o| 
the Lord-Lieutenant, that the dismissal was illegal. A few days 
Kince, they met to consider this communication, and by a majority of 
one they resolved that Mr. Rawlins should not be reinstated in his 
office. In consequence of this the Under-Secretary has addressed a 
letter to the Board containing a peremptory order from his Excel- 
jency, which concludes thus :— 

«jam now directed to inform you that Mr. Rawlins, the Deputy-Governor, 
still holds his office; that the order for his dismissal is inoperative, and that the 
Board of Superintendence, as well as the governor of the prison, is bound to see 
that he discharges the duties of that office as if such order had never been 


provounced - 


Alderman Lawrence has committed one Seth Seymour for trial, ona 
charge of sending up to Newgate-market for sale the careases of 
seven sheep unfit for human food. The striking part of the case 
was that Mr. Seymour is held to be, at Wimborne, im Dorsetshire, a 
highly respectable man, “ very much esteemed,” by the clergymen, 
and by his landlord, Sir Ivor Guest. He pleaded ignorance, or rather 
his counsel said there was no evidence to prove that Seymour 
knew the carcases to have been unfit. The magistrate thought 
otherwise. 

Two instances of female heroism are reported this week. A ser- 
vant girl, living near Birmingham, on her way home, overheard some 
burglars planning a robbery on the house of her mistress. Getting 
hoine by a short cut, she allowed the ladies of the house to go to 
bed, and then prepared to defend the house. At the main entrance 
she arranged a series of heavy articles so that they would fall if the 
door were forced, and taking a loaded double-barrelled gun, watched 
for the robbers. They came, broke open the door, and were received 
by the awful clatter of falling furniture, the ringing of bells, aud the 
discharge of firearms. Of course they fled. The other case is that 
of alady, Miss Driffield, an invalid left alone in a house on Sunday. 
Hearing a noise she went up-stairs, and found a robber who demanded 
money. When she refused to give any or tell him where it was, he 
beat her until she was senseless. Recovering consciousness she saw 
the thief forcing a box and taking money, and she screamed, where- 
= he knocked her down and set out to finda razor. During his 

uce Miss Driffield hid the bulk of the property between the mat- 
tress and the bed. Entering the room with the razor in his hand, 
and having caught hold of her by the hair of her head, he demanded 
Where the money was gone, declaring most solemnly that he would 
tither have her money or her life. She replied that she did not care, 
for she would not tell. He then placed the razor to her throat, and 
made a slight incision. Just at that momeut a noise was heard 
below which alarmed the robber, and, after uttering a curse, he 
started away, threw the razor at Miss Driffield, and decamped imme- 
diately, taking with him the sum of 252, but leaving a much larger 
tum behind. The alarm was the voice of a man crying “ Halloa, 
What are you doing there?” But this was not addressed to the 
tobber but to a child in the neighbouring premises! 











Che Cautt. 
i= Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Family returned on 
urday from the Isle of Wight to Buckingham Palace. On Monday 
awjesty gave audience to Dr. Philpott, who did homage on being 
ant Bishop of Worcester. A Privy Council was held at Buck- 
n Palace on Tuesday, when Lord Cawdor was sworn as Lord 


are of Carmarthenshire, and Lord Kensington as Lord Lien- 
t of Pembrokeshire. The Duke of Sutherland had an audience of 


ween, and delivered to her Majesty the insignia of the most noble 
Order of the Garter worn by his father the late Duke of Sutherland. 


Granville and Lord John Russell had audiences of the Queen, 
Majesty and the Prince Consort proceeded on Wednesday to 





the White Lodge, Richmond Park. Prince Arthur and Prince Leo- 
pold remain at ‘Buckingham Palace. The Prince of Wales returned 
to Cambridge on Wednesday. The Prince Consort came to town on 
Thursday, to visit the Exhibition at the Royal Academy. 








Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 


Hovsr or Lonps. Monday, April 29—The War in America; Lord Wodehouse's 
Statement—Post-Office Savings Banks Bill read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, April 30.—No business of importance. 

Thursday, May 2.—Marriage Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill committed—Leases, 
&c., by Incumbents Restriction Bill committed. 

Friday, May 3.—Marriage of the Princess Alice; Message from the Crown— 
Bankrgptey Bill; referred to a Select Committee. 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, April 29.—Berwick Election Commission; Mr. 
Hodgson’s Statement—Ways and Means; adjourned debate finished, Income tax 
resolution agreed to. 

Tuesday, April 30, “No House.” 

Wednesday, May 1.—Conveyance of Voters; Mr. Collier's Bill withdrawn—Re- 
covery of Debts Bill thrown out—Religious Worship; Mr. Locke King's Bill thrown 
out. 

Thursday, May 2.—American War; Mr. Ewart’s Question—Ways and Means; the 
Tea Duty, resolution carried by 299 to 281. 

Friday, May 3.—Marriage of the Princess Alice; Message from the Crown—Pub- 
lic Business; Lord Palmerston’s Resolution. 

Tue Bunce Desare. 
Tue debate, on the motion that the Speaker should leave the chair, 
adjourned on the 25th, was resumed ou Monday, and the firsi stage of 
this wide-spreading discussion was formally brought to a close. 

Mr. HorsMAN was the first speaker on Monday. He began witha 
comparison between this debate and that on the Reform Bill last 
vear—‘a bill disliked by the majority of us, and not viewed with 
favour by a majority of the Cabinet,” just as the leading provisions 
of the budget is not desired by a majority of the House, and 
which “it is believed is not the willing act of the majority of 
the Cabinet.” Last year, he said, the Opposition hesitated to 
oppose the second reading of the Reform Bill, because the hostility 
tothe six pound franchise clause was as strong on one side as on 
the other, and this year they again hesitated to give a party character 
to objections not confined to one party, “andas to which that rumour, 
so fatal to the Reform Bill, is again afloat, namely, that among the 
secret ill-wishers, and only half-disguised, disapprovers of the measure 
[the repeal of the paper duty], not the least considerable may be 
found on the Treasury bench.” (Laughter.) But the parallel, he 
said, went no further. There must be no trifling with the questions 
at issue. “| must say | think it a matter of great regret that these 
questions of the paper duty and the House of Lords have come upon us 
again so soon.” (Opposition cheers.) The Minister was not justified in 
assuming that the defeat of July would be converted into a triumph 
in April. The session had been tranquil: the policy of the Ministry 
had not been obstructed ; and early prorogation was looked for. But 
Mr. Gladstone, sailing in a smooth sea, had run the ship on the only 
rock laid down in the chart. Mr. Horsman expected a budget to 
which all might have agreed. Jie was prepared to hear that all was 
flourishing, but he was not prepared to hear Mr. Gladstone, who had 
offered last year to throw away in February a duty which became a 
god-send in July, adopt the tone of an injured man, and taunt those 
who, distrusting his calculations, had checked his prodigality, Last 
year the House was with him, the country was with him; but this 
year all is changed, “except the high courage which courts danger, and 
the indomitable faith that will acknowledge no defeat.” The mistake 
of last year is now universally acknowledged. “‘ The Government is 
not more strong: the Chancellor of the Exchequer, its brightest orna- 
ment, its mainstay—for he is the keystone of the arch which joins 
Birmingham to Tiverton—(/oud cheers)—has been proved to be not 
infallible ;’ and members have determined to study the finances for 
themselves, asa real duty. 

With this exordium Mr, Horsman went into an examination of the budget. 
He complained that the proposals of the Government were to be embodied in one 
bill, “ and sent to the House of Lords in that form, purposely and most signifi- 
cantly to deprive the Lords of their hitherto acknowledged and accustomed power 
of independent deliberation and judgment.” (** Hear, hear,” and * Oh”) Were 
they to provoke a new conflict with the House of Lords? The form of the bill is 
not a mere rebuke; “it is a bill of pains and disabilities intended to signalize the 
defeat of one party and the triumph of another.” Then Mr. Horsman contended 
that in taking off only a penny from the income tax when, as he said, he could 
take off twopence, Mr. Gladstone was not conferring a boon, but committing an 
injustice, ‘The repeal of the paper duty is a political remission, “a sop to a 
clique.” (Cheers.) Last year, when he was about to impose taxes, Mr. Glad- 
stone treated the expired jiucome tax and war duties on tea and sugar as a 
deficiency, and he said there was a “ great chasm,” ‘The tax has again expired, 
but we have heard nothing of the great chasm, because we are not to be taxed, 
Mr. Horsman took Mr. Gladstone to task for his attack upon the expenditure, 
reminding him that he is a member of the Government under which this expen- 
diture is incurred. If he thouglt the expenditure, which lias increased so much 
during his term of office, is unnecessary and avoidable, why does he still sit on 
the Treasury bench, The budgets of 1860 and 1861 have breathed of war. 
The estimates have been war estimates. Nor is England the only nation that is 
arming. Germany, Austria, Russia, and the secondary states, are arming; and 
against whom? “ We are arming against France,” is the cry of all nations, 
* against France, the disturber of treaties, the rectifier of boundaries, the cham- 
pion of nationalities.” (“ Hear, hear,” -and laughter.) In twelve years, 
180,000,000/. have been added to the debt of France by the E:mperor, who pro- 
claimed to the world that his mission was peace, and who, his friends and eulo 
gists tells us, thinks of nothing but commerce, but who “must be adjudged to be 
a devastator and disturber of the world.” Mr. Gladstone would have done more 
for peace had he expostulated with * that monarch whose aggressive policy keeps 
the world in arms,” than by all his upbraidings of his countrymen for prepara- 
tions which everybody knows to be dictated by the instinct of self-defence. 
( Cheers. 

Mr. Horsman applauded the course pursued by the Conservatives in not 
making a motion on going into committee; in deprecating a change of Govern- 
ment caused by a deteat on a budget. He did not think such a change, which 
he called a “ perilous eveut,” probable or possible; but, though not ready to 
assuine the Government, he was glad to know that the Conservatives did not 
feel themselves relieved froin the responsibilities of opposition. “ Never, surely, 
did it behove any constitutional party in this House to be more wise in council 
and more united and vigorous in action, than when they have publicly declared 
their wish not to displace the Minister in whom they trust, but, at the same 
time, to guard against the peril of their unwillingness to displace that Minister 
and of leaving the fiuances, aud even the institutions of the country unprotected 
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while another colleague of that Minister, whom they think a rash colleague— 
(Cheers. )—under the warrant of his more conservative chief, whom in his own 
cabinet he has over-ruled, makes the admivistration of the finances a great sys- 
tem of political change—( Cheers)—and even goes out of his way to combine a 
simple relief from an excise with a stab to the Constitution.” (Loud cheers.) 
In an elaborate argument Mr. Horsman urged that the reduction of the tea duty 
would be more beneficial to the poor man than the repeal of the paper duty, and 
going into the figures of Mr. Gladstone’s budget condemned his financial experi- 
ments, his “ precarious and unsettled finance ;” his shifts and expedients. “ We 
cannot, of course,” he said, ‘at once right our finances; we cannot establish 
them in one year on sound principles ; but we can at least arrest their downward 
course; we can relieve Parliament and the country from a precarious, a capri- 
cious, and, so far as it is political, a corrupt finance, and from the spell of a 
Minister who is bold and eloquent, ingenious, honourable, and most sincere, but 
of whom it is quite consistent with admiration of all his high and brilliant quali- 
ties that we should add that he has not among them that more sublunary quality 
most indispensable to the department which he governs, which could alone lead 
him to be regarded as a safe financier.” (Cheers.) When the resolutions were 
disposed of, the question would come up—why send the resolutions to the Lords 
in one bill? and he trusted the answer would be a defeat to “this most ill- 
advised attempt to make the’ versatility of one House of Parliament the instru- 
ment for destroying the independence of the other.” (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. Bricut answered Mr. Horsman, describing him as an alarmist | 


whose prediction two years of the nearness of war between Eng- 
land and France had been followed by the Commercial Treaty, and by 
the abolition of passports in the case of Englishmen travelling in 
France. (Laughter, and cries of “Hear hear!) Mr. Bright com- 

lained that Mr. Horsman had imported political feelings into the de- 


e, and raised the question between the two Houses which the most | 


judicious members wished to avoid. 

He pointed out that the embodying of a number of resolutions on taxation in 
one bill was the original practice of the House, and in the committee which sat 
on the subject last year it was shown that the privileges of this House had been 
weakened by the innovation of putting separate resolutions into distinct bills. 
He urged that if Mr. Horsman’s alarming statements were believed by himself, 
he ought to have demanded greater expenditure, and objected to any reduction 
of taxation whatever, and moved an amendment to that effect. He contended 
that the budget had been originally received by the Opposition with relief, and 
even with pleasure; and the subsequent hostility which had been expressed to 
it, which was inaugurated by Mr. ‘I. Baring, who was always in the wrong about 
budgets, was only the necessary activity of an Opposition which would otherwise 
have been out of work, He characterized the obstruction offered to the repeal of 
the duty on paper as special, and having for its motive a desire to stand in the 
way in the diffusion of the light of knowledge. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald had said 
that the budget was a political budget, intended to conciliate Mr. Bright. “ Now, 
I give him the credit that when he was in office I found no one more disposed, 
consistently with his duty, to do everything he could to conciliate me. He does 
not ever remember that i asked him to outstep the line of his duty in anything 
I am sure his colleagues will say the same. But the ute is whether, in 
adopting a policy which I have always publicly recommended, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has gone out of the path of his duty from any condescension to 
me. ‘The hon. member spoke, too, of ‘a noisy and’—I don’t know whether he 
added ‘ uninfluential,’ or ‘ influential section’ on this side of the House, for I am 
told it is differently reported. Well, he may have heard that we are in the habit 
of making much clamour; but I venture to say there is one description of 
clamour that never comes from this bench, nor from those who are swpposed fre- 

uently to act with me. The hon. gentleman has never heard frova them the 
lightest clamour for office. If they do raise any clamour, it is for some object 
which they believe calculated to promote the public good. Why, I admit that 
this is my budget. (Cheers from the Opposition.) 1 approve, I adopt it, and, 
therefore, it is mine. In a tew days it will be the budget and the policy of this 
House, because this House also will approve and adopt it.” And it was because 
it was in conformity with the great principles which had guided the policy of 
the last twenty years, and which placed England beyond the reach of those con- 
vulsions which now threatened all nations of the world, that he gave it his hearty 
support. 

Sir James Fercuson replied to Mr. Bright. Mr. Greeson said 
he would propose to reduce the tea duties but feared it would lead 
to the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bariire Cocnrane and 
Mr. Lippe opposed, and Mr. O’Brien supported, the budget. 

Mr. Giapstone made a reply upon the whole debate, taking up the 
salient points in the speeches of his more distinguished antagonists, 
aoe going so deeply into details, that it is impossible for us to follow 


m. 

He said that the Government, having made a computation of expenditure, 
asked Parliament for 70,000,0002 of taxes. If the laws in force last year 
remained in operation, the proposed taxation would produce 72,000,000/. They 
sought to reduce a million and a half of taxes; and this attempt at reduction 
was vigorously opposed. It was true that it was asserted that there was no 
surplus, but that was not a unanimous opinion; for Mr. Baring and Sir 8. 
Northcote admitted that unless very exceptional circumstances occurred, the 
returns of revenue were fuirly and properly calculated. But assuming a surplus, 
there was still less unanimity as to its application to reduction of taxation ; some 
being for the income tax, others for tea and sugar, some for malt, and some for 
Spirits; while even some of the opposition had expressed an opinion that the 

nancial plan was a fair and reasonable one, so diverse were the sentiments of 
the opponents of the measure. Mr. Gladstone then in detail replied to various 
criticisms on his financial measures; for instanee, accounting for the state of the 
balances in the Exchequer; an alleged anticipated drop in the French Treaty 
which had long ago taken place; an alleged excess in the army estimates, which 
had long ago been paid; the falling due of a million of Exchequer bonds in 
1861-62, which it was not necessary to provide for in the present year. Referring 
to the question of the surplus, he showed how the prophecies of « deficiency this 
year had been disappointed ; and with extreme minuteness of detail he replied to 
statements made by Mr. Moffatt, the effect of which was to put him in a defi- 
ciency of 27,000/., instead of his having a surplus; especially dwelling on the 
correctness of his expectation of receiving the Chinese indemnity. With regard 
to the income tax, it was said that its returns would not be so great this year as 
in the last, owing to deficient trade. But all his information pointed to a con- 
siderable increase. With reference to the paper duty, he contended that it was 
stationary, and not an increasing duty. He postitied the reductions which had 
been made in taxation by means of the surplus, on the ground especially of its 
carrying out the principles of finance which had been accepted by the country. 
He urged that the course he had taken in comprising the repeal of the paper 
duty with other items of the budget in one bill, had suggested itself as a fair and 
legitimate mode of meeting the difficulty which had occurred with the Lords, 
while the remission of the duty was accompanied by a reduction of the income 
tax. He asked, if his plan of finance was —- to the real opinion of the 
House, that it should be declared by the test of a division. “Sir, in asking the 
House to vote that which may close the controversy of 1860, and not to vote that 
which is to hand it on from year to year, to be taken up again, oe in cir- 
cumstances of greater pain, greater doubt, and greater danger. 1 think we have 











done that which will be felt—I don’t say by those who direct the aga” 
party, but by those who bring a candid mind and an independenestineer at 
consideration of the question submitted to this House—to have Sea tothe 
duty. I know not whether there is to be one division or many divisi our clear 
subject of these financial proposals. We thought them, when we submitted 
to be very simple. But, although we thought them very simple, more 
fortnight has now elapsed, and we have not yet been permitted to take than a 
step. I hope, if hon. gentlemen really entertain the feelings which - c 
described, that we shall have some mode of ascertaining the continent ¢ of 
House. Ngmegre | Quite apart from the interest of any Government tte 
party, I do not believe that these long-drawn and aimless debates, with interad, 
of three or four nights between the times when they are resumed—sy nerves 
indeed, by men of great name, but hardly any two of them agreeing in the 
of their argument, and none of them willing to submit a distinct proposition tou, 
House—I don’t believe, I say, that that method of conducting the public busi the 
is favourable to that which we should all desire to maintain—namely, the oan 
Parliament with the country....... am convinced that when this ated 
examines in full—and examine in full I trust it will, if it examines at all a 
whole of the motives and arguments that bear on the proposition which ae 
make for liberating this last article of British manufacture from the fetters of 
the Excise (hear, hear), they will see that in making that proposition we 
following in the steps of those who have on former occasions given wise cdieste 
Parliament, and the adoption of whose recommendations at various intervals 
during the course of the long period of twenty years has done so much to extend 
the fame and credit of this nation in foreign lands, and to establish the Parlia. 
— the Crown of this country in the affections of the people.” (Loud 

Mr. DisrakL was suprised at the impatience of the Government at 
the discussion of these important measures. What other mode was 
there for the House to express its opinion? ‘To enter into com. 
mittee without thought or examination would lead to desultory and 
immature discussion, perhaps precipitate conclusions : 

This year it was especially necessary to proceed with caution, because the 
House had been kept in the dark. Last year Mr. Gladstone did not treat the 
House with candour, He scoffed at the credulity of those who deemed a vote of 
500,000/. insufficient for the China war, and he denied that the Government had 
entertained proposals for extensive fortifications. A great deficiency was the 
consequence of the haste and precipitation with which the budget was passed then, 
and therefore caution becaine necessary now. That great deficiency was met by re- 
ducing the balances of the Exchequer and increasing the debt. Mr. Gladstone took ¢ 
repayment of advances, regarded them as revenue raised for the service of the year; 
used them in fact, in the very manner which he so severely condemned when Mr 
Disraeli, in 1852, proposed to do the same thing; with this difference, that Mr, 
Disraeli proposed to apply these repayments with the assent of Parliament, while 
Mr. Gladstone had applied them without the assent of Parliament. Then Mr, 
Gladstone took the Chinese indemnity at the expense of the merchants, and on 
what principle “ this financial parist” applied this year and a half’s indem- 
nity to the service of the year Mr. Disraeli could not understand. As to the 
surplus, Mr. Disraeli thought there was some foundation for Mr. Gladstone's in- 
dignation at those who denied he had one. But how did he demolish an Opposition 
which had prophesied a deficiency, and, as he said, denied a surplus? By admitting 
that Mr. Baring and Sir Stafford Northcote did not deny a surplus; and he de- 
molished a Tory opposition by destroying the details of Mr. Moffat’s statement! 
Moreover, when he wished to show how Tory opposition prophecies had failed, 
he quoted Lord Monteagle, and followed it up by quoting Lord Derby, whose 
now of a deficit of 2,500,000/. had been literally fulfilled. Admitting that 
Mr. Gladstone had a surplus, he contended that be obtained it on a false assum 
tion. He did not only ask for the renewal of taxes required to provide for 
mublic service; he asked for taxes to make a financial experiment. Here Mr. 
israeli went into the history of the paper duty question, with the view of showing 
that while he had supported the repeal of imposts that shackled the press—thest 
and the advertisement duty—he had always looked upon the paper duty por 
question ; and that the alleged “ pledge” of the House in 1858, was no pledge at 
all, seeing that Mr. Gibson’s resolution was not carried, the House only expressing 
an opinion that the paper duty was one that, under favourable circumstances, 
ought to be remitted. Moreover, the House entirely agreed with the Government 
in 1858 in supporting measures intended to effect the ultimate remission of the 
income tax, and bringing about the termination of the war duties on tea and 
sugar. Mr. Disraeli reminded the House of the reduction of the income tax ia 
1857, and the beneficial effect of that step upon the revenue; and he said, 
that as the income tax is an engine of war, it is madness in time of 
peace, to throw the whole weight of the financial system upon it. Mr. 
Gladstone denounced a profligate expenditure. That is a truly “ gigante 
innovation” in a Chancellor of the Exchequer who provides the ways and means! 
He insinuates that some irresistible pressure—not the House, nor the country, 
nor the Government—urges them on. ‘ Who is it, then ? It is not difficult 
point out the author of the expenditure, and I believe that in acting as he has 
done he has been governed by a high sense of duty, and that he does not shrink 
trom the responsibility of the course he has pursued, No doubt it is the Prime 
Minister of England. In repeated speeches in this House, and in addresses 
his countrymen out of doors, he has never concealed his opinion that the present 
position of public affairs was such that it was the duty ot the Chief Ministera 
the Crown to call on the country to make those exertions and endure those sacti- 
fices. (Cheers.) But the Chancellor of the Exchequer, indulging in one of 
those unwise taunts which he sometimes conveys, talked about the gossip in 
speech of the right hon. gentleman (Mr Horsman) on the subject of ( abet 
divisions Lord! sir, we need not maunder about in the ante-chamber to dit 
cover differences in the Cabinet, when we have a patriotic Minister appealing t 
the spirit of the country, telling it that it must be prepared to detend itself 
against aggressive ambition, and to show Europe that we are determined to mail 
tain our rights, and when, at the same time, we find the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, whose duty it is to supply the Ways and Means by which those exertions 
are to be supported, proposing votes with inuendo, and recommending expendi- 
ture in a whispered invective. (Cheers.) Don’t tell me that there are bot 
misunderstandings in the Cabinet—that the right hon, gentlemen and noble k 
who compose it are all of the same opinion—when on that most important subject, 
the expenditure of the country, which affects every branch of aed there 
between two of the most eminent Ministers of the Crown—one the Prime Minister 
and the other the Chancellor of the Exchequer, such difference and discordancy. 
( Cheers.) He would touch on one other question, the influence on the Gover 
ment of a hostile vote in Committee of Ways and Means, Here he showed with great 
detail how the Minister’s foreign policy had not been challenged or critic) | 
the Opposition; how that Minister has been cordially supported, saved 
than once from defeat, and not once opposed by the Opposition. Mr r 
had even offended his friends by enabling the Government to retain the hop 4 
It is one of the privileges ot the House to advise with impunity upo? — 
tribution of a surplus; and it would be highly unconstitutional tor a Minist 
desert his Sovereign, because on a point involving the distribution of as 
the House differed from bim, ‘There is no reason for rash conduct on the Pt 
of the noble lord. “From this House, and from those who because er 
opposite to him, bear the constitutional and formal name of Opposition, : pe 
lord since he has accepted office has received upon the whole a sincere al ich be 
support. (Cheers.) Sir, no one grudges the noble lord the position wit” - 
occupies. (Cheers.) He has for many loug years served his country 
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great advantage, though we may sometimes have questioned 
—_— iety of rome atin our that he has — b.. 
occasions ex imself in a manner upon the importan 

ds nce of the a which has obtained from this side of the 
sanject echo sincere and stedfast. The general policy of the noble lord has 
ieee received and countenanced on this side of the House; and on this very 
jen well mance, on this question of the paper duties, if it is possible to 
ere language aright, no one who sat in this House last year can suppose 
See serious difference between the gentlemen on this side and the 

Then is this Minister, who in difficult circumstances has been so 

is this Minister whose policy in these eventful times has not been 
the Opposition—is this Minister, who has come forward to make 

demands on the finances of the country, to ask an amount of 
hich he has never applied in vain,—is this Minister, who never has 
one great measure that has been defeated by the Opposition (for 
the measure of Parliamentary Reform was mainly defeated by 
: js this the Minister, who, after a career so long and experience 
having lived so long in the House of Commons and loved it so well, 
to the House the enjoyment and exercise of its dearest privilege 
privi of considering oat = remission “ = t be effected La 
he interests of the countr ? eers. can never eve 

eee ior, after running so illustrious a career, will commit so great a 
tbat H . He knows the House of Commons better. He knows England 
” §uch a course might become a man of violent passions. It might become 
who has a secret understanding and carries on the business of the State 

een 8 a mysterious manner as to confound all speculation. (Cheers.) But 
— js not he course that becomes the manly character of the Prime Minister 

England.” (Cheers. ) 

“o israeli concluded by stating the course he should pursue when 

the House went into committee. Pointing out that the remission of 

of the tea duty would stimulate the trade with China and Japan, 

a the markets in the far East would open, although our trade with 

West was embarrassed, and quoting Lord Elgin in a of his 

said the House should concentrate its efforts on the tea duty, 

Mr. Horsfall would take the opinion of the Committee on 

that subject. He was sure no man would more sincerely respect their 
decision than the Prime Minister of England. (Loud cheering.) 

Lord Paumenston made a brief and dignified answer. The ques- 
tim was narrowed to this, how should the surplus be disposed of? 
It was a legitimate proposal to substitute the reduction of the tea 

for the re : - 

duty,” both on economical and political grounds. It is desirable 
ga the gravest political grounds to repeal the duty, especially if we 
ado so in a manner that would render it less disagreeable for the 
other House to concur in its repeal. If the bill were sent up singly 
itwould not be so easy for the other House to repeal the duty. 
The Government would therefore, on all grounds, maimtain the pro- 


posal they had made. 
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peal of the paper duty. “| prefer the remission of the | 


presented, and telling Mr. Gladstone he was the last man who should 
complain of others that they had changed their views, he argued that 
if the House was pledged to repeal the excise on paper, so was it 
pledged to reduce the oe on tea to one shilling. His amendment 
was to the effect that the duty on tea should be one shilling per pound 
from and after the lst of October next. 

The Marquis of Hartincton opposed the amendment. He inti- 
mated that the , wanted to deprive the Premier, not of 
office, but of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he trusted the 
noble lord would support his Chancellor whatever the result might be. 
Mr. Hennessy and Lord Hotmspae on the Opposition, and Mr, 
Pacer and Mr. Morris on the Ministerial side, were the next 
speakers. 

Sir Srarrorp Nortucore said the question had been argued as if a 
choice had merely to be made in reference to the remission of one or 
two taxes standing on an equal footing. 

He wholly denied the truth of that position; he denied that his right hon. 
friend was in possession of a surplus. (Loud cries of “ Oh!” and laughter from 
the Ministerial benches, followed by cheering from the O, ition.) He did not 
question, and he never had questioned, the figures of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—thongh his right hon. friend told him a few evenings since that he was 
“playing upon words” when he pointed out the real state of the case. He 
asserted that on the figures, as they had been put forward from the Treasury 
bench, there did not exist any surplus, but that a surplus had to be made. The . 
question asked of the House was not “ Which of two taxes will you remit?” but 
“ Will you put on one tax in order that yon may remit another?” (Loud cheers.) 
For this statement, which he made unhesitatingly, he should refer, if authority 
were required, to the statement of his right hon. friend in 1857, under cireum- 
stances parallel to those which now existed. The war duties on tea then existed 
at the rate of Is. 9d. in the pound, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that 
day—the present Home Secretary proposed to make what he called a reduction 
to 1s. 7d., when by law they should have fallen to Is. 3d. But his right hon. 
friend took a very different view ofthe change which was suggested. He suid: 

“You would have imagined that this innocent and harmless Budget was going 
to remit, not to impose, taxes on tea and sugar. But the case stands thus: The 
war tax on tea will fall on the 5th of April next from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 3d. per Ib. 
My right hon. friend proposes to raise it again to 1s, 7d., and then he takes credit 
for 2d. of remission. ‘This is his process. He says he remits 2d. I say he im- 
| poses 4d. He intends to introduce resolutions enabling him to levy a duty which 
by law would not be leviable. That I call an increase of taxation.” (Loud 
cheers.) What was the House now asked to do? According to the prin- 
ciple laid down by his right hon. friend, to add 2d. to the duty legally leviable 
on tea, and this, not to cover the necessary demands of the year, but to make up 
an excess over those demands in order that a certain other duty might be taken 
off. The case ought tobe understood by the country. faeud’ dhewe.) It was 
not a question between paper duty and fire insurance on the one hand, or between 
tea and paper duty on the other; but the question was, would the House 
reiinpose a duty levied originally for war purposes, and kept on after 
that war had‘ ceased in order that other taxes might now remitted ? 





The House went into Committee, and after agreeing to the resolu- 
tion reducing the income tax from 10d. to 9d., the House resumed. 

On Thursday the debate was continued, this time in Committee of 
Ways and Means. There was, however, a preliminary proceeding. 
On the motion for going into Committee, 

Mr. Husparp moved an amendment to the effect that it was not 
expedient to remit taxation to such an extent that the annual produce 
of the remitted taxes should exceed the estimated surplus revenue in 
the budget for the current financial year. He said that his object in 
proposing his amendment was to arrest the course of extraordinary and 

t finance which the Chancellor of the Exchequer invited the 
House to enter upon, and which exceeded the limits of the present 
year and plunged us into an unknown future. ; 

Mr. GiapsToNnE answered the speech sssgerting this amendment ; 
then Mr. Diskak.i expressed a wish that it should be withdrawn ; and 
it was so. — way was thus cleared for the debate, and the House 
went into Committee. 

Mr. Gapstone moved a resolution to continue until the Ist of 
July, 1862, the caving duties on tea and sugar, together with other 
subsidiary articles in the same class. 

“ He said that a t change had taken place since Monday fortnight, and the 
Propositions which he Gevemeeeet had mle as those of conciliation had been 
Received as a signal of war; and on the part of himself and his colleagues he 

the challenge. He did not complain of the minute criticism to which 
the had been subjected, the ee of which was, that Mr. Disraeli had 
quietly disposed of the main argument which had been used against the financial 
Ratement, namely, the doubt as to there being any surplus. The question now 
Was, the claim of the tea duty to remission as opposed to that of the duty on 
paper. The remission was not always in such favour with the O »position ; for it 
Was objected to by them in 1854. Referring to the petitions which had been pre- 
seated in favour of the repeal of the tea duty, he said that there was a suspicious 
—7 their being got up in the last few hours. The loss on the duty on 
paper in the year would be 650,00/., while the loss on the tea duty proposed by 
the amendment would be 950,000/, leaving a balance of only 150,000 -» out of 
his estimated little surplus of 400,000d. ‘The postponement of the reduction of 
ee Ist October, proposed by the amendment, would have the effect of 
binshing consumption, while it would cause a large loss of revenue. A lon 
Period inust elapse before any benefit could be felt. by the consuiner, owing = 
the reduction of the duty on tea; both this and his previous argument 
a on ane which he quoted. 
i invited to doso, no one last year declared in favour of the tea duty; 
pm only done now in egguction to the repeal of the paper duty, A 
ei the House was actually committed. He combated the objection to 
taking off duties which could not be reimposed, which he urged was inapplicable to 
excise duties. He argued that the aol of the — duty mma imme- 
y cause a demand for labour, which would not happen in the case of tea. 
It was not the burden on the paper trade that exists which wasthe grievance, but 
ues agth. he — the excise duty <a . This point ne nonpe 

- th, showing how invention was stifled by the excise, and, holding up 
ier an bituminized pipe made of paper covered with siah-themamarasl 
~guter than leaden or iron pipes—he told the committee that excise rendered that 
Say entirely useless. before lie sat down he asked how those gentlemen— 

Sir Bulwer Lytton and Lord Stanley, who had been such staunch sup- 
aon the repeal of the duty—could support the amendment in favour of 
po ay what was to become of all those who, like Mr. Horsman, denied the 
induce, of any surplus? All this might be matter of doubt, but what was not 

abt was the untriendly spirit in which the attempt at conciliation on a vexed 
} en by the Government had been received; and still more did he not doubt 

Mr. ee would not be sanctioned by a majority of the House. 
sin ape e m a speech crammed with figures, proceeded to sup- 

amendment. Vindicating the validity of petitions he had 


He pointed out that, although | 


Sir Stafford contended, on grounds of general policy that the duty shonld be 
| reduced, showing that it would promote the general interests of trade, commerce, 
and manufactures, and supporting that view by references to the conduct of Sir 
Robert Peel, and quoting similar views from former speeches of Mr.Gladstone. 
| Then he argued that on the ground of good faith the duty should be reduced. 
In 1858, Lord John Russell said, “it was almost a matter of good faith that 
when next there was a reduction of taxation, the duties on tea and sugar should 
be reduced.” It was proposed that all these considerations of general policy 
|and good faith should be set aside in order that some imagined insult from the 
| House of Lords should be wiped out. What an absurd course! If there was 
an insult, could it be wiped out by repealing the paper duty. The House of 
Lords rejected the repeal of the paper duty last year, not on account of any love 
which they had for the duty beyond any other, but because they thought that 
sufficient provision had not been made for the wants of the financial year. That 
j was the rebuke which the Government and its friends received. It was a very 
| severe rebuke, and a very just rebuke. (Loud cheers.) It was a just rebuke, 
|as was proved by the fact that the country had sympathized with the 
| House of Lords, and that when challenged, the Ministry, with its overwhelm- 
| ing majority, did not accept the challenge, but submitted to the decision of the 
| House of rds. They could not reverse the decision of the House of Lords, 
They might take the paltry vengeance of erasing the name of the field upon which 
| the battle was fought, but the House of Lords had for once sent back a budget 
| which was hastily conceived, and rejected, a financial scheme which was not 
| sufficient to provide for the wants of the country. They might do away with 
|the paper duty; for do not not let them think that the Lords would again 
refuse to consent to its repeal; but the battle had been fought, and they could 
not reverse the decision. it was only a question whether they would with a good 
| grace take the matter as it stood and forbear the revival of this controversy, 
}or whether they would expose to the wise and magnanimous conduct of the 
| House of Lords (Cries of “ Oh, oh !” and cheers, which prevented the comple- 
tion of the sentence.) Did hon, members mean to say that the conduct of the 
House of Lords was not wise, was not magnanimous? Then, let them explain 
| their conduct of last session. He said that it was wise, that it was magnani- 
| mous ; and there were papers upon their table which proved the truth of his 
assertion. Let them look at the balance-sheet of income and expenditure, and 
|add to the deficiency the loss which would have been occasioned by the repeal of 
tne paper duty; let them consult public opinion upon the subject, and then tell 
| him on what grounds they last year consented to submit to this rebuff, and what 
were the grounds upon which they were this year going,out of petty pique,to revive 
| a question which neither honour nor interest called upon them to raise. (Cheers,) 
| Coming to the financial question, he said that he was utterly unable to make 
out that the reduction of the tea duty would entail a loss of 950,000/. on the 
|revenue. According to his calculation it would be 820,000 In 1853, when the 
|consumer was benefited by the reduction of duty to the extent of 950,000/., the 
| actual loss to the revenae, owing to increased consumption, was only 313,0002 ; 
|and a similar result might now ve expected ; especially when a new development 
| to the trade with China was about to take place. What was the quantity of tea 
|actually available for consumption? What was the state of the market from 
| which they were going to draw their supply? ‘The markets of China had just 
| been thrown open to them in a manner they could not have expected: Who were 
| the principal customers of China besides ourselves? The United States. And 
| what was their condition? Was the trade between the United States and China 
| likely to be developed in the pone condition of affairs? Now was the time to 
)step in and take advantage of the development of the trade of China, to avail 
| ourselves of this great new market while the outlets in America and the Levant 
| were in jeopardy. If they properly took advantage of this opportunity, a great 
advantage would be conferred on Manchester, Birmingham, and the other great 
seats of manufacture. Talk of the commercial treaty with France and the re- 
duction of duty on wine, the commercial treaty was a good thing—the reduc- 
tion of the duty on wine was a good thing, but give him the reduction of the 
duties on tea and an increase in the trade to China for the special benefit of 
manufactures. 


Sir Gzorce Lewis said that Sir Stafford Northcote’s argument 
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was founded on a verbal distinction, which was inconsistent with the 
practical nature of a financial debate. 

He thought that the question of the existence of a surplus was disposed of be- 
fore the late debate closed ; but it seemed to have been now revived with a sort 
of cobweb logic which had better be swept away. Starting with the assumption 
that there was a large surplus, the question was as to its disposal. There was 
no necessity to apply it to the reduction of debt this year, for which there had 
been of late years no encouragement given to finance ministers by the House. 

he next question was how the surplus was to he pee to taxation. He should 
be giad to have the income tax reduced to its original amount of 7d. in the pound, 
and he could have understood a motion for the reduction of that tax from the 
Opposition instead of that for the reduction of the tea duty. The right hon. 
gentleman then pointed out the advantage derived from the repeal of an excise 
duty; and as regarded the argument of good faith, the balance in that respect 
was in favour of the paper duty as compared with that on tea. He trusted the 
House would support a budget founded on just and economical principles, 


Mr. Disraent, in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s statement that his 
budget was proposed in a spirit of conciliation, said that conciliation 
was not among the numerous high qualities which that right hon. 
gentleman possessed, while amongst those qualities the chief was that 
stupendous courage with which he could support any view which he 
might adopt. 

On this occasion he had argued with bitter energy against the principles of 
which he had once been the most eloquent and apparently sincere advocate. Mr 

"Gladstone is one of the strictest protectionists that ever sat within the House 
His argument was that the reduction of a duty does not benefit the con- 
sumer. Was it necessary to refute that? All his assertions and arguments 
were confuted by facts adduced by Sir S. Northcote. He contended that 
the tea duties had long been the subject of consideration by finance ministers in 
the interest of the consumer, and by none more than by Mr. Gladstone himself 
when out of office in 1857, who declared the reduction of the duty involved a 
eat political question, and one which might be made the test of tie care which 
Ficlieens bestowed on the interests of the labouring classes, and of the effects 
of a limited representation of the people; and yet that same gentleman now said 
that reduction was of no consequence, politically, socially, or even financially. 
He contended that the case for the amendment had been fully made out, and 
every argument against it by Mr. Gladstone had been completely and disastrously 
contfuted. Considering that the Conservative party was the first to deal with the 
duty on tea, and to provide for its ultimate reduction to one shilling, it was un- 
reasonable to accuse them of adopting a new policy in advocating reduction in 
that direction now, when all the surrounding circumstances were favourable to 
that policy. When Sir George Lewis, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
posed his budget, who opened upon it in Such violent tones as Mr. Gladstone? 
“ The right hon, gentleman said that this was a question which concerned the 
millions, and that if the first imposts taken off the industry of the country were | 
not tlie duties on tea and sugar, it should not be kept secret from the people. 
(** Hear, hear,” and laughter.) Such a deed, the right hon. gentleman declared, 
should not be done in the dark, for he would rise in the House and let the people 
know who were the statesmen, and what was the policy, which continued upoa 
them such grievances. (Cheers and laughter.) [ Mr. Disraeli created great amuse- 
ment by speaking of Mr Gia:dstone as * my right honourable friend,” and imme- 
diately substituting “the right honourable gentleman.”] With regard to the 
uestion of privilege, he denied that there had been an increase thereof by the 
ords; and if there was, it was not for the Ministry who had condoned that 
offence to talk of its vindication now. 


Lord Patmerston said that in debates in that House, when a great 
party was defeated in argument, they resorted to personalities, and 
selected some particular member of their opponents for especial vitu- 

eration and invective. In this, the object was the Chanceilor of the 
Seibeeee. 

“ But Iam sure my right honourable friend, if no other consolation were 
afforded to him, would have derived it from an incident in the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman, for in the midst of his most fiery invectives the kindly 
feeling of his heart showed itself—(laughter)—and when he was accusing my 
right honourable friend of every misdeed which a public man could commit, his 
tongue was involuntarily false to the line of argument which he was taking, and 
he could not help calling him his right honourable friend. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I say that divests the duel between the right honourable gentleman and my right 
honourable friend of anything like a personal character.” (Zaughter.) Passing 
by that feature of the discussion, the question was simply, a surplus being 
admitted, how a portion of it should be converted into relief of the community. 
If the tea duty was high, he would allow that to be an argument in favour of 
reduction; but the duty was lower than ever it was; neither was the 

rice high as compared with recent periods, while the consumption had 
oer increased. ‘There was no such pressing urgency in the case of tea as to 
lead to its choice in preference to any other taxed commodity which had _pecu- 
liar claims for consideration. As regarded the paper duty, it was admitted that 
an excise duty was an objectionable and obstructive one. Then every mode, it 
the shape of resolution and bill, by which the House could pledge itself to the 
repeal of this duty had been deliberately adopted. It was also desirable to put 
an end to the cause of a difterence of opinion between the two houses of parlia- 
ment on a question of finance, interference with which the House of Commons 
had always exhibited the greatest jealousy of, and there could be no more 
favourable moment for attaining that object than the present. 

A division was then taken, when there appeared : for the resolution, 
299 ; against it, 281. Majority for the Government, 18. 

After the division had taken place there was evidently considerable anxiety on 
both sides to know the result. On the tellers taking their places to announce the 
numbers, when it was perceived that the Government had a majority, there was 


. . +s Pes. 
incumbent, enter that parish and perform religious service or preach 


Some — had doubted whether this really was the case; butt hon, thera 
quoted judgments of Sir J. Nicholls and Dr, Lushington, and an op; + Member 
by Dr. Phillimore, to show that the statement was perfectly porto, Riven 
evil resulted from this state of things. In many instances jn the rural Maed 
services would be performed in parts of the parish ¢istant from the ch 

for the refusal of the incumbent to sanction them; and, in other ureh bat 
table clergymen—of whom, however, he was happy to say that there phere 9s 
small number in the Church—were able to defy their parishione; ame 
them either to Nonconformist places of worship or to distant dase” vt dine 
be in the recollection of the House that only last year a clergyman, the iney 
of a parish in the Strand, stopped for several weeks the performance of umbent 
services in Exeter Hall. ‘This Bill would put an end to this state of things. ; 
would re-establish the law as it existed from the Reformation to the Bik 
Charles IL., ani would empower any clergyman licensed by a bish: oe 
and pray in any parish within the diocese of that bishop. It would not give him 
power to administer the Sacrament, but only to preach and pray. 

Mr. 8. Estcourt moved that the bill should be read a second ti 
that day six mouths, remarking that the real object of the mo.. 
was to enable the archbishop throughout his province, and the bishre 
in his diocese, to grant a license to any clergyman of the Establang 
Church to perform Divine service in any parish without the co 
of the incumbent. To this he objected. The Bill would my 
every parish a rival to the incumbent, and revive a conflict like that 
between the regular and secular priests in the thirteenth century 

Sir Georce Lewis said that Mr. King had correetly stated the law 
and if he would consent to alter the provision as to the license of the 
archbishop, and retain the existing regulation as to the license of the 
bishop, he was prepared to support the second reading, If that were 
done, the operation of the bill would be extremely limited. It wo 
not cause strife because it would not trench on the rights of the in 
cumbent, and those conflicts which took place in former ages cannot 
take place now, because the circumstances are not similar, 

Lord Joun Manners said he had hoped that the House would 
escape one of what were generally called “ Lewis’s Missions,” but the 
speech just delivered dissipated that illusion. Lord John insisted 
that the bill would subvert, not only the rights of bishops and jp. 
cumbents, but the parochial system. This was the burden of the argu- 
ment against the bill, maintained with great fluency by Mr. Harpy 
Mr. Newpzeate, and Sir Wittiam Heatucore; on the other hand 
Mr. Locke King’s arguments were supported by Mr. Bass, Mr, Bux. 
ton, Mr. Seooner, and Mr. Ayrton, They maintained that the 
parochial system, though modified, would not be destroyed, and that 
the question was much like one of free trade and protection; the bill 
would break down the monopoly of the incumbent and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Kine was willing to adopt the suggestions of the Home Seere. 
tary; but on a division the previous aiwendment was carried by 19] 
to 145 ;and so the bill was lost. 





PRIVATEERING IN THE SouTHERN States or AMeEntica, 


Mr. J. Ewart askedtheSecretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
seeing the possibility of privateering being permitted and encou 
by the Southern Confederation of the States of America, her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had placed a sufficient naval force, or intended to 
increase it, in the Gulf of Mexico, with a view to protect British 
shipping and British property on board of American ships; and if 
privateers sailing under the flag of an unrecognized Power would be 
dealt with as pirates ? 

Lord Joun Russet said: “ Her Majesty’s Government have taken 
the first opportunity to direct that a naval force should be sent to the 
coast of America and the Gulf of Mexico, to protect British shipping 
and British interests. With regard to the latter part of the questio 
though the honourable member has not put it, 1 think [ may as we 
state to the House, that from day to day we hear the most lamentable 
accounts of the progress of the war in America. We heard the other 
day that orders had been given by the Southern Sates to issue 
letters of marque; and we hear to-day a confirmation of that state- 
ment. The honourable gentleman and the House know what are 
the general provisions of the law of nations on this subject ; but some 
portions of the question are so new and so important that Thave asked 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown as to the course which her 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Commander-in-Chief of her Majesty’s 
forces in those seas should adopt. Her Majesty’s Government deeply 
fecl that it is their duty to use every possible means to avoid taking 
any part in the lamentable contest now going on; and nothing but an 
imperative sense of their duty to protect British interests and British 
honour would justify us in interfermg in any way. We are not yet 
involved in any way in this matter, and, for God’s sake, let us keep out 
of it. (Cheers from both sides of the House.) With that view 1 wish 
to obtain the best advice as to how we shall act before I give an answer 
to the question of the honourable member.” 

Tue Berwick E.ecrion.—Mr. Hopason inquired whether the law officers 
of the Crown had formed an opinion as to what course was to be taken on the 
report of the commissioners appointed to inquire into bribery at the last election 








vociferous cheering from the Ministerial benches, and especially from the members 
below the gangway. When it was announced that the ‘ Ayes” were 299, there 
was a burst of cheering from the Opposition side of the House, which was re- 
peated again and again when the ‘‘ Noes” were declared to be 281. ] 

After the resolution had been agreed to, Mr. GuapsTonE suggested 
that they should go on with the resolutions that would not be opposed ; 
but to this Mr. Disrartt demurred at once, saying that as the majority 
had been so small—“as it is in its teens it can hardly be called a 
majority at all”—it would be better that both sides should have time 
to reflect. Lord Patmerston said: “ We have not the least objec- 
tion to allow honourable gentlemen opposite to reflect on what has 
taken place—(cheers)— d we will, therefore, proceed with the reso- 
lutions on Monday. 


Reuicious Worsnir Bit. 

The major part of the Wednesday sitting was devoted to the con- 
sideration of this bill. Mr. Locke Kive moved its second reading 
and expounded its object. 

According to the law as it now stood no clergyman of the Church of England, 


at Berwick; and in which he was stated to have been guilty of bribery. 

The Arrorney-GENERAL said, having read the report and evidence, it ap- 
peared to him that the main evidence against the hon. member depended on the 
testimony of a witness who had absconded and was not to be found. The only 
other evidence was a statement of the hon. member himself, which he (the 
Attorney-General) could not use; and therefore, as he could not expect a coa- 
viction, ve should not institute a prosecution against ths hon, meinber. 

Tue Trousies in AMertca.—The Earl of MaLmespury speaking with the 
utmost regret of the calamity which has befallen the United States, wqu 
whether the Government had done anything to prevent civil war. Lord WoDE- 
HOUSE in reply stated that Her Majesty's Government, after mature deliberation, 
had decided that it was not desirable that this country should intrude her advice 
or counsel on the Government of the United States, as it was highly probable 
that a great and independent nation like the United States might bot 
welcome advice given upon her international affairs if that advice = 
proffered without being asked. Lord Lyons, therefore, had been instruct 
to give no advice unless asked for by the contending parties, but at the same - 
to express on every fitting occasion the earnest desire entertained by Her 


jesty’s Government that the differences between the North and South might be 


peaceably arranged. He also informed the House that the Government had not 





except the incumbent or curate of # parish, could, without the sanction of the 


been in communication with any foreign Government on the subject. 
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Piiscellanvans, 


t Eastern—her directors keeping their word for the first 
pro out of Milford Haven for New York on the Ist of may. 
“She has gone,” says the Times—* for the present—at least, regularly 
jnto the American trade ; unless, indeed, the Government of Mr, 
Lincoln should divert her from her peaceful calling and take her up 
as a transport of war. Such an engagement is, we believe, far from 
: Je, and would be almost certain if there were more ports 

the Southern coast which she could either enter or approach 
with safety; but unfortunately there are very few places of impor- 
tance among the Southern cities which are easily accessible to her 
egormous bulk. She might go within a short distance of Richmond, 
sodas Virginia has seceded, on her arrival out it is by no means un- 
‘Lely that this will be her next destination. In case of an attack on | 
Washington the value of such a magnificent transport, capable of 
putting 10,000 men with all their stores and ammunition on the shores 
of Norfolk harbour, in rear of the enemy, would be incalculable to 
the Northerners. A few sunken ships at the mouth of Norfold Har- 
hour would be a very frail barrier against the approach of the Great 

teru under steam.” 

The “Old Westminsters,” summoned once more to promote the 
improvement of the school they all regard with affection, met on Sa- 
turday, the Dean ay A long report suggesting many improve- 
ments was read; but the great fact brought to light at the meeting 
was that the Old School is not to be removed. The majority of the 
“old boys” do not approve of the projected removal, so the project is 
abandoned, and all energies are to be turned towards renovating and 
reinvigorating this famous and ancient educational institution. 


The Queen has granted permission to Lieutenant-General Sir Hope Grant to 
wear the insignia of the Legion of Honour, second class, conferred on him by the 
Emperor of the French. 

General Sir Hope and Lady Grant have arrived in Paris from China, and are 
staving at the Hotel Bristol. 

Mr. John Bruce has been appointed by the Society of Antiquaries to act as a 
trustee of the Soane Museum, in place of the iate Lord Aberdeen. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio, the Itulian Minister, has been suddenly summoned to 
Torin by the alarming illness of his mother. His excellency left on Saturday 
evening. 

The Emperor of Morocco has sent the King of Portugal a present of four 
beautiful Arabian horses. The animals were delivered to the Portuguese Consul 
in Tangiers by Muley El Abbas, Caliph, and brother of the Emperor, the Moorish 
ceremonial observed on such occasions being fully carried out. 

The Progress of Vienna says that “a marriage has just been celebrated in this 
city between Prince Leopold of Saxe-Cobourg-Cobary and Mdlle. Constance 
Geiger. The ceremony took place in a private chapel. The witnesses were M. 
Haslinger, music publisher and composer, and M. Streicher, pianoforte manu- 
facturer to the Court. It is affirmed that the Prince declared that as he could 
not have kings at his wedding he would content himself with the roturier rela- 
tives of his lowly-born bride. The young lady was simply attired; she only 
wore a dress of brown silk. Her father was the ouly person present at the 
marriage in addition to the witnesses.” 

It is now said that, in accordance with Mr. Cobden’s wish, the proposed ban- 
quet at Rochdale will not take place. Mr. Cobden will be received at a public 
meeting of the inhabitants. 

M. Latour du Moulin (French deputy) is about to publish a work entitled 
“Lettres & un Membre da Parlement d’ Angleterre sur Ja Constitution de 1852.” 
"A protest against the third reading of the Post-office Savings Bank Bill has 
been entered upon the journals of the House of Lords by Lord Monteagle. 


We announce with much regret the premature death of one whose early promise 
gave high hopes of future eminence. From his father, Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
and his mother, Sarah Coleridge, the daughter of the poet and philosopher, 
Herbert Coleridge seemed to have inherited all the genius of that gifted family. 
His career at Oxford was crowned with the highest attainable honours. He took 
a double first in the Easter term of 1852. On leaving the University he was 
called to the bar, but literature continued to occupy his leisure. He became 
secretary to the Philological Society, and was associated with the Dean of est- 
minster in a project for rescuing from oblivion and restoring to the English lan- 
an words used by the best writers of the 17th century, but not acknowledged | 
by ohnson and his successors. For the last five years, we believe, his life and 
energies have been gradually undermined by the fatal disease which so often 
accompanies genius and sensibility, and which has now brought him to an early 
grave.— Guardian. 

_ Arespected citizen of Dublin, Alderman Kinahan, expired suddenly on Monday 

in London. As a merchant at the head of one of the largest establishments, an 

extensive employer, as a member of the corporation, and in all his relations, he 

= respected by all parties. He was to a great extent the architect of his own 
une, 





The Grand-Duke of Baden has announced to the Germanic Dict that the forti- 
fications it required him to make at the bridge over the Rhine at Kehl are com- | 
pleted, and that communication with the opposite bank can be cut off at any 
Moment. 
The annual report and account of the conservators of the River Thames has 
| presented to Parliament. ‘Iwo new steamboat piers have been constructed, | 
at Wapping and at Lambeth. Several shoals have been removed to a depth of | 
n feet at low water. The conservators state that every exertion has been | 
made to prevent persons from illegally passing poisonous and offensive matter from | 
ical, gas, and other works, into the Thames; but they add, “that while 
fara are permitted, unchecked and with impunity, to pass filth of every noxious 
into canals and watercourses which discharge into the Thames at every tide, 
anything like & pure state of the river near the metropolis cannot reasonably be 
expected. They observe that Battersea and Putney bridges still remain serious 
obstructions to the navigation, rendering it both difficult and dangerous, and | 
altogether exclude from the river vessels of sufficient size for the existing traffic | 
to the Brentford Docks. The Court of Queen’s Bench having decided that the | 
— of punishing transgressions of the fishery by-laws which were possessed 
the corporation of London until the fishery was transferred to the conservators, 
entre nse to them by the Act of 1807, they trust that Parliament will | 
during —— = with these powers, The sum of 42,456/. was received 
salaries a » Mainly from tonnage dues and tolls, and has been expended in 
the like. 


wages, dredging, repairs, erection and repair of steamboat piers, and 


ape James Parkin, of St. John’s Wood, reports a new comet to the Times. | 
ote ay On directing a telescope to Ursa Major on Monday night I swept | 

an roy which I thought was a comet. A break in the clouds this night | 
confirms fact, its motion being very decided; and the observation is further | 
confirmed by my friends Mr. Thomas Crumplen, of the Strand, and Mr. John | 





Townsend, of Theobald’s-road, who, with me, have again observed it. My object 
in asking you to announce the fact is because I find that this evening it was just 
visible to the naked eye and is increasing in brightness, so that before long we 
may hope it will be a brilliant object. Position—right ascension, 162; declina- 
tion, 55 20 +.” 


The Indian Famine Relief Fund has now, it is estimated, reached the sum of 
100,0002, From London 75,0002. has been sent to Sir George Clerk, and at least 
25,0002. direct from the great towns of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

In Clifton the census last mouth found 13,603 females and only 7772 males, 
so that in 100 persons there are 64 females and but 36 males. 

The Dublin Sisters of Mercy have established a juvenile reformatory for girls 
at Goldenbridge, where they have erected spacious laundry buildings, &c., at a 
cost of 40007. The building also contains extensive sewing-rooms. This branch 
reformatory is now in full operation. 

The great Munster fair, held in Limerick on Friday week, was the largest re- 
membered for years. The weather was most propitious, and everything went 
off well. Prices were high, but horned stock were in prime condition, and con- 
sequently very valuable. Buyers were in attendance from Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford, and surrounding districts. Immense sales were effected both in cattle 
and sheep, 


In the week that ended last Saturday the deaths in London declined to 1182. 
The average number obtained from the corresponding weeks of ten years 1851-60, 
and corrected for increase of population, is 1234. The true number of deaths 
returned for last week is, therefore, less than the estimated number by 52.—Re- 
gistrar- General's Return. 

The following extraordinary bequest appears in the will of the late Mr. George 
Wilson, late of Carstairs Lodge, near Wigton, which was recently proved in Car- 
lisle: “ I give and bequeath unto the person for the time being Emperor of China, 
the sum of nineteen pounds nineteen shillings as a mark of my gratitude for the 
uniform attention with which | was treated by the officials of that empire during 
my visit there in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-five.” 

The estimate for the packet mail service for the year is 994,956/. The chief 
items are for the conveyance of the following mails:—Between Holyhead and 
Kingstown, 85,9002; between Dover and Calais and Ostend, 18,600/.; between 
Great Britain and America, 249,8401,; the West Indies and Brazil, 268,500L; 
the West Coast of America, 25,0001; the West Coast of Africa, 30,0002; the 
Cape, 32,400/.; India and China and Australia, 245,2117. Of the total sum of 
994,9561, taking as a basis the cost of the service when that service does not 
exceed the amount of ocean postage, and in all other cases the amount of ocean 
postage received, about 450,000/.—less than half—may be considered as expendi- 
ture for purely postal services, 

A return from the War-office states, that in the last financial year Enfield 
factory turned out 99,443 muske t rifles (pattern 1853) made by machinery 
complete, and that the expenditure of the factory for the year was 216,055/. 

The present strength of the United States army is 18,122 men. It consists of 
19 regiments—10 regiments of infantry, averaging 10 companies of 70 men each ; 
four of artillery, averaging 12 companies of about 50 men each; one of mounted 
rifles, two of cavalry, and two of dragoons—each of the latter numbering 10 
companies of about 60 men; or about 198 companies in all. Of these, notwith- 
standing the excitement created by the concentration of about half a regiment at 
the national capital, over 160 companies are stationed in the distant regions of 
Key West, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, California, Oregon, and 
other places. Regiments serving on those stations have 74 men toa company, 
instead of 64, so that were the entire army located in them it would consist of 
17,549, “ total enlisted,” and 1886 aggregate. It is impossible to estimate accu- 
rately the number of officers now in the service, as no official list, deducting the 
resignations, has been published. There have been, however, some 1200 com- 
missions gazetted, and there must be over 1000 epauletted gentlemen on the roll. 
Each regiment has a certain number of officers allotted to it, which varies accord- 
ing to circumstances. The dragoons, for instance, of whom we have two regi- 
ments, numbering each about 600 men, have 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 
majors, 10 captains, 11 first lieutenants, and 12 second lieutenants—74 officers 
all told; the two regiments of cavalry (600 men), 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
2 majors, 10 captains, and 22 lieutenants—68 in all; the mounted rifle regi 
ment, the same number of men and general staff, and 23 lieutenants—37 in all 
the four regiments of artillery (each about 700 men), 4 general officers, 12 
captains, and 38 lieutenants—216 in all; the 10 regiments of infantry (each 700 
men), 4 general officers, 10 captains, and 20 lieutenants ; and so on.—New York 
Times. 

The Messager de Nice says: “ The works of the railway from Toulon to Nice 
are proceeding with a rapidity that does honour to the Mediterranean Company. 
The way is complete and ready to receive the rails in almost all the level por- 
tions ; in some, as at Muy and Cannes, rails have even been laid down to hasten 
the completion of the line.” 


, 








yc r 
POSTSCRIPT. 
a IS 
In the House of Peers, last night, Earl Granvitie brought up a 
message from the Crown, formally communicating an interesting fact. 

Tue Lorp CuaNnceior said that her Majesty communicated to 
them her intention to sanction a marriage Bana, &. Royal Highness 
the Princess Alice and the Prince Louis of Hesse. The numerous 
proofs her Majesty had received of the loyalty of that House, and of 
its attachment to her person and family, left her no room to doubt the 
willingness of their Lovdshies to make such a provision for this 
marriage as might be suitable to the dignity of the Crown. | 

Earl GranVite said this was not the time to go in detail into the 
subject of her Majesty’s message, but at present it was his duty to ask 
their Lordships to agree at once to a suitable address to her Majesty. 
They would have the greater pleasure in doing this at the present 
moment, when her Majesty had so recently suffered a severe domestic 
affliction. 

The Earl of Dersy cordially concurred in the motion of the noble 
earl. He had no doubt whatever that their Lordships would willingly 
agree to any provision made by the House of Commons. He seconded 
the “manly motion” of Lord Granville, which was immediately 
passed, 

{Similar proceedings took place in the House of Commons. The 
House will consider the subject in Committee on Monday.) 

- es the order of the day for going into Committee on the Bankruptcy 
il 
The Lory Cuancetsor said he was disposed to consent to the 
motion of the Earl of Derby, that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee of the House; believing that the noble earl held that 
course was the most likely to be conducive to a useful consideration 

of the provisions of the measure. 
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The Bill was then ordered to be referred to a Select Committee of 
a Members. 
the House of Commons, Lord Patmerston moved four resolu- 
tions to amend the practice of the House in reference to the conduct 
of public business. The resolutions proposed to fix the Committees 
of Supply and of Ways and Means for Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, and for any other day when the House met for the despatch of 
business ; to constitute Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
“ order-days,” with the right reserved to the Ministry of placing Govern- 
ment orders at the head of the list on every order-day — Wednesday; 
to direct that the House at its rising on Fridays stand adjourned to the 
ollowing y without any question being put, and that while the 
Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means are A the first order 
on Friday should be either Supply or Ways and Means, and to make 
other provisions for the despatch of public business. 
Joun Russet seconded the motion. Mr. Bentinck opposed 
it on the ground that, if carried, it would constitute a serious en- 
. croachment on the rights of private members, without materially 
facilitating the despatch of public business. The hon. member con- 
cluded by moving an amendment to the effect that the House did not 
deem it expedient to sanction the proposed alterations in the stan 
orders and practice of the House. . 

Mr. Kyicutiy seconded the amendment, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was ived by a majority of 253 to 98. 

The House then proceeded to discuss the details of the recom- 
mendation contained in the provisions, and eventually the whole of the 
resolutions were agreed to, with the exception of that which proposed 
to invest Select Committees on public bills with the functions of Com- 
mittees of the whole House, which was withdrawn for the purpose of 

reconsidered by the Government. 





Advices from New York to the 20th of April have been received 
by jtelegraph from , eeanies. They are brief: “The Governor 
of Maryland had informed President Lincoln that he would send 
troo ake the protection of Washington, but not for the invasion of 
the South. No clearances were granted in New York to ships bound 
for Southern ports, All the Northern regiments will have to proceed 
to Washington by sea,” 











MONEY MARKET. 
Srocx Excuanes, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 


THe Money Market is decidedly tighter this week, and the rates have 
advanced to 5 per cent, even upon the best bills. Considerable anxiety 
is evinced as ™ the position of the Greek houses; their accept- 
ances due to-morrow and Monday are known to be large, and it is 
believed they have failed in making arrangements to meet them. This 
has caused a flat tendency in all our Markets. 

The imports of gold during the week have amounted to 840,000/., 
and the (exports below 40,000/.; and 116,000/. has been withdrawn 
from the Bank. 

Consols for Account, 91}, 4; Money, 91; New Three per Cents., 
904; Reduced, ; India Five per Cents., 101}, 102; Great West- 
ern, 724, 4; North-Western, 954, #; Midland, 1234, 124; South-West- 
ern, 95; 1103, #; Great Northern, 111, 112; Caledonian, 974; 
Dover, 81{, 824; Blackwall, 60, ot ee 18, 120; North-British, 
63}; Junction and {North Midland, 913, 92}; Lombardo, 4, $ dis, : 
Eastern Counties, 49}, 50, lway shares have been unfavourably 
influenced, the contingency of dearer money, reduced traflics, and the 
unsatisfactory character of the American news. ‘They are now nearly 
all from } to 1 per cent. lower, with the exception of Great-Western, 
which has advanced 1} per cent. on the reported traffic arrangement 
with the Oxford and Worcester Company. ‘There has been a fall in 
Americans, _ Illinois are 10 dollars, and Eries 6 dollars lower than this 

week; Lombardo-Venetians have advanced 1/. 

The intelligence from America is the most serious yet received. 
Civil war is now raging at several different points, and the border 
States have seceded, whilst some of them have openly resisted the 
Federal authority, The Southerners, on the other hand, are fitting 
out privateers. h succeeding arrival will bring news of further 
measures ; but meanwhile there does not seem to be any steps actually 
taken to promote a lar pitched battle at any particular point. 
Events, however, are tending im that direction, and it seems just pos- 
sible that the seene of it may be to the south of Washington. 

In Foreign Stocks there has been a rise of nearly 4 per cent., in 
consequence of the receipt of an official assurance from Constanti- 
nople that the proceeds of the duties hypothecated as security to the 
bondholders shall be sent to London month by month. 

cans are heavy at a decline of ? per cent; Brazil Five per 
Cents, 98, 100; Buenos 88, 90; Buenos Ayres Deferred, 
273, a5; Chili Six per Cents, 100, 102; Chili Four-and-a-Half per 
Cents, 81, 83; Dutch Four Re Cents, 84, 993 ; Dutch Two-and- 
Half per Cents, 63}, 644; Ecuador, 12}, 13; Mexican, 23%, 238; 
Peruvian Four-and-a- oi. Cents, 94, 95; Peruvian Three-and- 
Half per Cents, 724, m4 i es Three per Cents, 47, 474; Rus- 
sian Five per , LO1$, 1024; Russian Four-andHalf per Cents, 
91, 92; Spanish Three per Cents, 50}, 51; Spanish Three per Cents 
Deferred, 42, 44 Passive, 163, 17} ; Certificates, 58, 58; Turkish, 
714, 724; New, 1858, 56, 57; New Four per Cents, 1003, 101} ; Sar- 
anWestmfret i= ‘Goh, G7}; Union. Bank, 25, 265 London and 
estminster q ; Union k, 25, 26; London an 
County Bank, 35, 36. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Friday. | | Friday 









EE | 
7 Cent ConsOls ....0000000000 91§ {Bank Stock, 10 per Cent......s006/ 232 
for A t 91g (India Stock, 10} per Cent .........| 222 

90 | 

| 





3 per Cents Reduced ...........+00+- Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem .. 6 dis 
New 3 per Cents ......00+» . 90 Exchequer Bonds, 5002.........00..) 6 dis 
Annui 1880 ..... —— /|India Bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 


rte. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evenin, 


iz.) 






















AUBtriaN......ccccccccsceressesees 5p.Ct French........ Alp. Ct 
selgian . 435 — — /Mexican .. yn . 
~~ Saree —| — |Peruvian..... 234 
Brazilian > —| — |Portuguese pee 
Buenos AYTes........0000++0009 6 —| —— |Russian .. nx 
Chilian .. i} —)| —— ‘Sardinian. Fox 
—| — (Spanish .. i 
_ | — {Ditto New at 
— — (Ditto Passive .... | — 
== | —==- {Turkish ..... 7 
—| —  /|Venezuela... = 


SHARES. 












































(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RAILWays— | Banks— 
Bristol and Execter.......0..000+++ 98} 
Caledonian ..........++++ a 973 
Chester and Holyhead 
Eastern Counties .. 499 | 
Edinburgh and Glas; | — | London 
Glasgow and South-Weste = —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd, les 
Great Northern | 112 ea all> Sided 
Great South. and West. Lreland}) —— | London and County............... 334 
Great Western .......c.c.cescereeee Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia! 93 
Lancashire and Yorkshire | London Joint Stock.............. 30] 
Lancaster and Carlisle } London and Westminster . 663 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast; 120 National Bank ............. = 
London and Blackwall .......... 60 | National Provincial . lol 
London and North-Western.... 954 New South Wales.... chitin 
London and South-Western ... 9% | Oriental ........ 474 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lincoln 43g =| Ottoman ............. 16f 
Midland . 1243 | Provincial of Ireland . —- 
Midland Gt. rn (Ireland)| —— South Australia .......... a 
North Britigh .......c.cccccesscsscese be | — 
North-Eastern—Berwick a 7 258 
North-Eastern—York ............ ow ‘nity oui 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton} —— Docks— } 
Scottish Central..........0-see0+++ —— | East and West India 
Scottish Midland ........... — | London....... ‘ 
South-Eastern and Dover 82 St. Katharine ommis 
Eastern of France ... “| —— | Victoria........0 — 
East Indian.............00+ «| 100 MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... -_—— Australian Agricultural 304 
Grand Trunk of Canada.. 20} | British American Land .. = 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 97; | Canada — 
Great Western of Canada....) I1g | Crystal Palace .........sccssseeeees | 3 
Paris and LYONS .........00000+ Electric Telegray 
MINES— General Steam .... 
eet London Discount .. 


National Discount... 







Brazilian Imperial .... 











— 
73 


Ditto St. John del Rey se Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Cobre Copper......... Royal Mail Steam so 
—— | South Australian eel 





Rhymney lron 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the Week ending 
on Wednesday, the Ist day of May, 1561. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 





















Notes i980ed .........ccereeeeeseeees £26,514,950 | Government Debt ... woes £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 3,409, 900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion 11,326,498 
| Silver Bullion....... 713,452 
£26,514, 950 | £26,514,90 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital ............ £14,553,000 | Government Securities (inelu- 
eee ° 190,173 ding Dead Weight Annuity) £10,272,988 
Public Deposits* ‘ 23 Other Securities eeee 17,886,117 
Other Deposits . Notes ...... 6,207,645 
Seven Days and o | Gold and Si 798,698 





£35,165,398 


* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
and Dividend Account. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 23rd ult., at The Friars, Chester, Mrs. Thomas Telps, of a daughter. — 
On the 24th ult,, at The Whittern, near Kingston, Herefordshire, the wife of 
Captain D. Peploe Webb, late of the 4th Dragoon Guards, of » son. 
On the 25th ult., at 21, New Finchley-road, the wife of A. F. Andresen, of a son. 
On the 28th ult., at 46, Charles-street, the Hon Mrs, Curzon, of a son, 
On the 29th ult., at Dover, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Ingletield, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 
On Thursday, the 25th ult., at Fussa Chapel, near Killarney, Daniel O'Connell, 
of Darrynane Abbey, Esq., eldest grandson of the * Liberator,” and late High She- 
riff of Kerry, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Dennis Shine Lawler, of Grenagh, Kil- 
larney, Esq. . 
On the 27th ult., at St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, Edward, younger son of Roger 
Cunliffe, Esq., of Highbury, to Elizabeth, elder daughter of Charles Tabor, Esq., of 
Bovingdon-hall, Essex. 
On the 26th ult., atSt. Peter’s Rock Ferry, Cheshire, Clifford John, yonngest son 
of A. J. Drewe, Esq., of Widcombe-hill, Bath, to Anna Theodora, only daughter of 
the late Theodore Foulks, Esq., of Redland House, Clifton, Bristol, and of The Lodge, 
Jamaica, 
On the 30th ult., at St. George's, Hanover-square, Richmond, eldest son of the 
Hon. S. G. Henty, Member of the Legislative Council, Melbourne, to Agnes Barbara, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Edward Reed, of Cheltenham, and granddaughter of 
the late Sir Edwin B. Sandys, Bart., of Miserden-park, Gloucestershire. . 
On the 30th ult, at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Colonel Henry Ponsonby, Girena- 
dier Guards, to the Hon. Mary Elizabeth Bulteel; and at the same time and place, 
Edward Charles Baring, Esq., to Louisa Emily Charlotte Bulteel. ind 
On the Ist inst., at St. Martin's Church, Guernsey, Colonel George Durnford, thi 
son of the late Lieut.-General Durnford, Royal Engineers, to Henrietta, only ¢ 
of M. de Courey, Esq., Havelet House, in that island. : MA 
On the Ist inst., at St. Michael’s Church, Highgate, the Rev. George E. Jelf, M. " 
Student of Christ Church, and assistant curate of St. James's, Clapton, eldest son o 
the Rev. Dr. Jelf, to Fanny, fifth daughter of G. A. Crawley, Esq., of Fitzrey Farm, 
Highgate. . — 
On the 2nd inst., at St. Michael’s Church, Chester-square, Charles ae 4 
ton, Esq, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, Keeper of the Greek and Ro Her 
Antiquities at the British Museum, to Mary, daughter of Joseph Severn, Esq., 
Majesty's Consul at Rome. 











ZATHS. 
On the 23rd ult., at 10, PS cineca Herbert Coleridge, Esq. ia 
Moa tha aech ult., at Gloucester, Major-General Harry M. Graves, of Her Majesty's 
.~s ‘no ae = goth H of Army Hospitals, John Clark, MD. 
= “he 27th ult., at Hollybush-hill, Hampstead, Mrs. Agnes Baillie, in ber 


10lst year. ILM’s Bengal 


On the 28th ult, at St. Helier’s, Jersey, Lieut.-General S. Shaw, 
On the 29th ult, at 64, Piccadilly, Robert Henry Kinaban, Esq,, J.P., and Alder 








Annuities 1885 -....ccccsccesecssscces] — 





Artillery, aged 75. 
man of the city of Dublin, aged 61. 
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—TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY STRUGGLE. 


HE Parliamentary chaos is regaining form. The object- 


T jess discussion on the budget, with which subaltern 
Tories wearied the country for two whole days, was ex- 


on Monday for a tournament, exciting if not too 

real. The leaders of debate stepped into the fray. The 
vet was reviewed by Mr. Horsman, in a speech which had 
he effect of the passage of a musk-rat over a cask of 
wine. Nothing is changed, but the pleasant aroma of the 
‘gor is irremediably destroyed. It was defended again by 
Me. Bright, in a spirit so joyous, that he actually, in his ex- 
uitation, pardoned the Peers. Even his triumph, however, 
could not induce him to forego a fling at official honesty. He 
always believed in a surplus, he said, because the instinct of 
Governments was to ask for more. As usual, the budget 
cane out under his speech, like a picture under a restorer, 
ingly clear, particularly in its worst points. Mr. Glad- 
stone, in his more dignified way, endorsed Mr. Bright's 
neral View of a surplus, but proceeded, nevertheless, to 
prove his own in a very careful, and, on the whole, very 
convincing speech. So at least it must have appeared to 
Mr. Disraeli, who calmly, not to say patronizingly, allowed 
Mr. Gladstone’s premises, and announced the Tory resolve 
to overturn his conclusion. He should, he said, resist the 
reimposition of the war duty on tea. With masterly tact he 
lied to those who contended against taxes on knowledge, 
and for the relief of trade from the shackles of the fise. As 
for the “taxes on knowledge,” they ceased when penny 
papers became possible, and the paper duty was now a mere 
revenue device. As to trade, the best chance for immediate 
trade was with the four hundred millions of China, and the 
way to increase that trade was to increase the import of the 
Cainese staple. Mr. Disraeli did not add that the Chinese 
spend the profit of increased demand for tea on opium and 
not on piece goods, and the argument was the more effective 
for the omission. The menace of a division, with which the 
speech coneluded, reduced Lord Palmerston to gravity. In 
his best and most fearless style, the Premier accepted the 
challenge, as fair constitutional opposition, and pledged the 
Government to the support of the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. 


pueh t 


The pledge was required. Throughout the debate the Op- | 


position assumed a tone of separate hostility to Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Osborne boldly challenged the Premier to throw 
over his colleague. Mr. Disraeli was most reluctant to im- 
peril the safety of the Ministry, though he must of course 
resist erroneous finance, particularly when the financier was 
arival who went to Ionia and did not return a Conservative. 
This policy was even more distinctly expressed by Lord 
Derby, who at a Mansion House dinner, on Wednesday, con- 
tinued the debate. In his speech, which like all his speeches 
reads like the effort of a grand orator who has been an 
attorney, Lord Derby explained the position of his party, 
tlipping in three splendidly clever bids for his adversaries’ 
support. His object, he said, and that of his patient pha- 
lanx, was not office for themselves, but a strong Government 
for Great Britain. For this reason they had supported, and 
would support, an Administration which “ it was little to say 
that any week or fortnight they had the means” to over- 
throw. It is aquaint idea that of a strong Government. 
The man whose strength is kept up by the assiduity of his 
hurse 1s usually deemed rather rickety than strong; but we 
may let that pass. Lord Palmerston, for aught we know, 
may quite enjoy being cosseted into health by the contemptu- 
ous fondness of his foes. With this chivalric view Lord 
y strove ably for additions to the strength which is 

to support any Administration but his own. He mourned 
tively, and justly, over the union between the Whig 
party and Liberals of every shade, and gracefully recalled 
days when Grey, and Brougham, and Mackintosh were 
‘Msociates of his own. On foreign affairs he entertained, 
with the majority of Englishmen, a strong sympathy for 
Countries striving to obtain or extend constitutional liberty, 
y these must not be under the influence of “ Powers 
wich fomented secret intrigues”—and in fomeuting gave 
“countries” freedom. And then, well aware that jealousy 

of the Lords inspired more yotes than love for the penny 
Reg he affirmed that the right of imposing taxes be- 
ed “ exclusively,” and “of regulating taxes almost ex- 
Clusively”” to the House of Commons, who “need not ap- 
Prehen again a collision” with the Peers. The “just 
Nghts” of the Peers were struck by anticipation out of the 


debate, and the effect was felt in the division of Thursday. 
Both parties exerted themselves to the utmost, every avail- 
able member was whipped up to his place, but the final majo- 
rity for the Ministry was, as Mr. Disraeli said, “only in its 
teens,” the numbers being 299 to 281. The debate itself 
presented few features of interest, the only strong point being 
one made by the new Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir 
S. Northcote contended that the surplus was delusive because 
it was only obtained by reimposing the war duty of 1s. 5d. 
upon tea. He held it absurd to talk of asurplus produced by 
reimposing an expired tax, and then employ it to remit an- 
other which had not expired. As a party contest, however, 
the division was most important. It showed the real equality 
which exists between the two sides of the House as organized 
parties, and gave hope of a Government at no distant date 
which shall be strong because watched by a powerful and 
united opposition. Nothing strengthens good metal like 
compression. 

On the substantive merits of the question at issue our 
position has already been defined. As compared with the 
tea duties, the paper duty, we think, ought to have the pre- 
ference. It is a bad tax, restricting the development of 
what ought to be a growing and profitable trade. No relief 
which an impost can obtain from a reduction of thirty per 
cent. can possibly equal the relief conferred on a trade by 
the total removal of an excise. Nor can we accept the idea 
so widely prevalent that any great boon to the penny 
press incidentally increases a bad kind of democratic 
influence. The effect is directly the reverse. A successful 
press is driven by the first law of its existence to employ able 
men, and able men will not condescend tothe vulgar form of 
radicalism, the effort to reduce everything to the level of the 
uneducated which it is essential to resist. It is not men of 
the stamp of Douglas Jerrold, extreme as their opinions 
may be, whom society has to dread. As to the alternative 
offered, alow duty on tea is, of course, very much pleasanter 
to everybody than a high one. But when Lord Derby calls 
tea a “necessary of life,’ he says what only washerwomen 
thoroughly believe. Tea, though costermongers drink it, is 
still an article of only quasi necessity, one which can very 
well wait for the next inevitable surplus. As against tea, 
we plead for paper; but this is not the time for permanent 
reductions at all. With Europe bristling with bayonets, 





“six respectable wars’—to quote Lord Palmerston—ready 
to our hands, armaments demanded at once by the Premier, 
| Lord Derby, and Mr. Roebuck, and a navy still in the 
jagonies of reconstruction, it is inexcusable to throw away a 
tax which can never be reimposed. If the money cannot re- 
| main in the Treasury till the Chinese indemnity arrives, let 
the income tax be temporarily reduced. That can be reim- 
|posed with sufficient facility—as the tax payers painfully 
‘admit—and that, and not the tea duty, as Mr. Disraeli 
| affirms, is first of the war imposts to be removed. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


W* know at last the opinion of the silent North, and with 
the knowledge the lingering hope of averting civil 
‘war has suddenly disappeared. The attack on Fort Sumpter 
released the lawyer-like though firm mind at the head of 
\the Administration from its constitutional qualms. That 
attack, at all events, was overt rebellion, and Mr. Lincoln 
/set himself, with the steady calmness he has throughout dis- 
played, to bring the question to the issue of the sword. In 
a proclamation, which as a summons to civil war reads 
strangely formal, he called upon the States for an army of 
seventy-five thousand men, aud in a few hours the reticent 
| hesitation which has hitherto marked the North had disap- 
jpeared. The Free States unauimously resolved to support 
the honour of their flag. Pennsylvania voted 3,000,000 dollars 
and thirty thousand men, and rich individuals offered 50,000 
dollars apiece, in anticipation of the loan. In New York, the 
‘only great State in which Southern interests are strong, the 
merchants resolved unanimously to support the Government, 
while the Legislature voted three millions for war purposes, 
with only one dissentient. No vote of men is recorded, but 
the troops ready for immediate action in the city alone are 
estimated at twenty-five thousand men. In both States, 
moreover, the mob, always suspected of Southern sympa- 
thies, has shown itself hostile to the slaveholders, and com- 
pelled all doubtful newspapers to hang out the Union flag. 
The rush of volunteers in the city itself was so immense, 
that the poliee were called out to maintain order. In 
Rhode Island, always an independent little State, so eccen- 
tric that the South relied on its support, the governor 
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offered a thousand men, with himself in command, for)if not the immediate battle-field. The first stp 
instant action. Massachusetts voted a regiment, which has | evident, will be for Washington. The North cannot 

arrived in Washington. The West may be relied on toa man, | the historic capital, bad as its military positior Surrender 
Ohio instantly raising twenty thousand men, Illinois offer- | without at the same time surrendering their elai ‘ee 
ing thirty thousand, and Indiana double her contingent. The|nation. Nor, however expedient the step would Non bea 
feeling in the country districts especially is most earnest, the | feeling tolerate a measure which deprived the peo ile — 
quiet, half-Puritan freeholders looking evidently to issues great link with the past, of the only historic pets belo their 
even wider than the mere safety of the Union. The spirit | to the Republic, and of the centre to which all eves haben’ 
of the people reacted upon the administration. ‘The Presi- jally turn. Yet Washington is for the moment allel ~1 
dent has still the disposal of a naval force, though composed |in serious danger. The secession of Virginia and the a 
of somewhat heterogeneous elements. He has thirteen |insurrection in Maryland cuts the capital off fra Ma 
steamers, all above 1500 tons, though not, we imagine, all | Northern supports, while it is exposed by the loss f _ 
completely equipped, off Charleston, and fourteen more | border States to the full weight of Southern sted, n 
vessels are ready for despatch in the navy yard of New York. | troops of the Confederacy may surround Washington wit} 
The Mediterranean squadron also will soon be at his disposal, | ever quitting a friendly soil, while the North must either ees 
and the sailors of the Union are Northern men. Mr. Lincoln |a way through Maryland defended by a Southern sain ae 
has accordingly proclaimed all the ports of the South block- | confine their efforts to reinforcements by sea. The latter, . 
aded, and declared that all Southern privateers captured | indifferent expedient at best, is rendered none the moree > 
while assailing Northern vessels shall be condemned as} by the loss of Norfolk, which commands the Chesapeake | 

? 





uggle, it is 








pirates. Ifthat threat be earnest, and not the mere expres- 
sion of a legal fact, the Federal Government has thrown over 
the dream of a purely defensive policy, and is resolved not 
simply to resist, but to subdue, the South. 

The Southern Confederacy is not behind its rival either in 
energy or speed. It has secured, at the very outset of the 
war, an advantage which may prove incaleulable. The 
Border States, so long hesitating, have decided at last. On 
the receipt of the President’s summons Missouri and Ken- 
tucky blankly refused obedience, and announced their 
determination to aid the South. North Carolina seized the 
Federal forts. Virginia, whose territory almost surrounds 
Columbia, seceded, and menaced the navy yard in Norfolk 
Harbour, a position which commands the entrance to the 
Chesapeake. The State troops attacked the great arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, which was saved only by the resolution of 
the i 
stores and arms, and retreated on Pennsylvania. Arkansas 
is admitted by the Northern press to be already gone, and 
though Maryland is doubtful, the action of the secret socie- 
ties is energetically for the South. They have already pro- 
hibited the march of Pennsylvanian troops, and enforced their 
prohibition by breaking down the bridges. The whole of the 
Slave States, Delaware excepted, may therefore be held to 
have joined the South, which thus commands a population 
of eight millions of whites. The Southern President has 
summoned an army of one hundred and fifty thousand men, 
his loan of 3,500,0002. has all been taken up, and he has 
issued letters of marque for all Southern privateers. The 
North and the South are frankly ranged in open hostility, on 
an issue adequate to the frightful calamities to be risked, 
and with means we fear too equal for a hope to be enter- 
tained of a rapid or decisive termination. 


It is in vain to predict the issue, but there are some con- | 
siderations which may enable us to form an opinion more or | 


less defined. The South has as yet the advantage in means, 
leaders, and position. With the help of the Border States 
Mr. Davis commands at least two millions of men capable of 
bearing arms, all thoroughly acclimatized, all accustomed to 
the rifle, :nd most of them inured to civil conflict on a smaller 
scale. He has obviously arms and ammunition in plenty, 
money enough for immediate needs, and the immense advan- 


tage derived from repudiating the pecuniary claims of the | 


North. His forces, moreover, are united by impulses which of 
themselves ensure discipline and obedience. Placed between 
the North and the slaves, accustomed to obey an hereditary 
aristocracy, without education, and almost without food, the 
mean whites range readily under discipline as stern as that 
of regular armies. 
customed to command, better educated than their rivals, and 
willing to acknowledge all ability at hand without regard to 
nationality. They must have from ten to twenty teachers, 
available men who have commanded, or at least fought, in 
European armies, some of them—such as Heuningsen—of 
unquestionable ability. Their leader, Mr. Davis, himself com- 
manded the volunteers in the Mexican campaign, while his 

ersonal energy extorts the admiration of those who detest 

is principles and his cause. He has, too, an incalculable 
superiority of position. His base of operations is beyond 
invasion. The cotton States are, in fact, though not in 
geography, tropical deltas, provinces full of swamp, ravine, 
and forest, in which an invading army could not advance a 
mile a day. It might as well try to cross Bengal in pre- 
sence of the British. While his base is thus secure, the 
actual contest will be carried on on friendly soil. The border 
States, and more particularly Virginia, must be the ultimate 


Wederal guard, who burnt*the buildings, destroyed the | 


Their leaders, moreover, are men ac- 





|by the fact that the Virginians can effectually close the 
| Potomac. The only resource of the North will be to hold 
open aroute through Maryland, as through any other enemy's 
jcountry, and it is this-effort which will throw the brunt’ of 
| the war upon the territory round the district of Columbia 

| On the other hand, the North, though less happily placed 
for the immediate struggle, exceeds its rival in all the sources 
jof permanent military strength. Its population is more 
than double that of the Southern States, and unmenaced by 
| the existence of a servile caste. This population bear to. 
| day the relation to the Southerners which their Puritan 
forefathers bore to the Cavaliers who planted Maryland and 
iV irginia. Slower, and perhaps less chivalrous, the spirit of 
the Puritan is the more earnest and persistent, and once 
aroused, rises to a pitch of enthusiasm which renders vietory 
/or destruction the only possible alternatives. The Puritan 
has always been victor in the end, from Marston Moor to 
the last struggle in Kansas, and his feeling seems now 
thoroughly aroused. The North possesses also ten times the 
wealth of the South, an inexhaustible commissariat, the com- 
mand of the sea, and the sympathy of all European nations. 
She still lacks leaders, the trading politicians being wholly 
unequal to a great emergency, Mr. Lincoln himself rising 
only to the rank of honest respectabilities, and the most 
prominent of Northern partisans, Colonel Fremont, being 
still absent in London. Nineteen millions of Anglo-Saxons, 
however, engaged in a death struggle, and without formulas 
to restrain ability, must produce a great man, and with 
a leader their organization will be complete. Above all, 
their cause, apart from political issues, is palpably based upon 
the right. Politicians may chatter about State prerogatives 
and the declaration of independence, protective taritls and 
the value of cotton, but the cause of the war is slavery. The 
South supports the institution, the North denounces it, and 
as the contest widens to the full breadth of that great issue, 
we cannot doubt on which side victory will remain. Thatit 
will so widen is a conclusion to which patient observers, how- 
ever reluctant to admit an opinion so terrible in its imme- 
diate effects, will, we fear, gradually be forced. The imagi- 
nation is baffled in the effort to imagine terms of peace not 
involving the submission of the South. The two countries are 
so inextricably linked by geographical position, that perma- 
nent separation seems all but impossible. Half the rivers 
which drain the West debouch at points in Southern posses 
sion. The frontiers touch each other across a continent, a dis- 
‘tance of three thousand miles. The capital of the Free States, 
defended by Free troops, stands upon Slave soil. The South 
is dependent on the North for food, the North on the South 
for manufactures. Tariffs are impossible while half the 
‘national frontier is in the hands of foreign allies, with widely 
different interests, and economic faiths. The two bodies 
must be allied on some basis, and if the tendency of the world 
be towards freedom, that basis cannot be submission to the 
Slave power. 

To England the immediate effect of the contest can only 
be disastrous. The war, while it disturbs all trade with the 
North, interrupts the supply of our one essential staple. 
Cotton, it is true, may continue to be shipped, but a 
blockade, however unreal, always raises prices, and it 18 nd 
only cotton, but cheap cotton, which Lancashire requires. 
So long as the slaves are uninterested, an additional supp!¥ 
from India, and the few smaller markets may keep the mt 
at work ; but the probability of disturbances in the interiot 
increases with the protraction of the struggle. The < 
excitement of the contest must impede cultivation, and t 
next crop, if the war continues, must be unusually shor 
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jsa danger, too, which Americans will not admit, but 
‘sh js nevertheless not beyond the range of calculation. 
Men's jdeas grow broader with strife, and the Northern po- 
polation may yet ask themselves why they should fight for a 
y litical issue—why not declare war on slavery itself ? 
ren Qonericans at present would start back with horror 
from a roposition they deem equivalent toa servile war ; but 
yindietiveness is a plant of rapid growth, and the South, 
which has already summoned the Indians to its aid, may 
teach the North to avail themselves of yet more terrible 
allies. The first stroke levelled at slavery will be the death- 
warrant of American cotton cultivation. 





THE POSITION OF THE WHIG PARTY. 


js the fashion just now to say the Whig party is extinct, 
[ai undoubtedly the word, as a party designation, is 
slipping out of use. <A river, however, is not extinct because 
it falls into the sea, and the Whig party is not dead because 
everybody, from Earl Grey to M. Proudhon, calls himself a 
Liberal. Principles do not die, and the Whig party is based 
upon a principle, that Governments ought to seek an end 
the preservation of what exists. So far from being dead, 
cape, have conquered the half million of persons who 
really govern England, so completely, that they are com- 
lied to fall back on subtler distinctions to express any 
difference at all. The ruling class at this very moment is 
expressing the most essential ideas of Whig politics, a hearty 
desire for the orderly freedom of the Continent, an earnest 
sympathy with all practical improvement at home, a reluc- 
tance to push Reform so far that it shall land us in demo- 
cracy, and a strong desire, if equality be only possible, to 
regard an alliance with France as the best guarantee for 
rogress and civilization, But the effective force of this great 
y is undoubtedly grievously impaired—so impaired, that 
men heartily in accord with its ideas, fear to associate them- 
selves with a discredited name. With the nation at their 
back, they cannot conquer in debate, without the assist- 
ance of allies the propertied class only just tolerates, and are 
compelled to resort day after day to compromises, every one 
of which adds new followers to the Tory ranks, We are not 
now speaking of that want of distinct policy so often charged 
against the Whigs. The policy of a great party consists not 
in this or that measure, however wide or important, but in 
the steady application of certain principles to events as they 
arise. It is not the fault of the Whigs that they have 
effected so much for England since 1831, that occasions for 
party strife are few and far between. On the one point on 
which their special views are really required—Italy—they are 
frankly expressed, and when the secret history of 1860 shall 
be written, this generation will be startled to see how effec- 
tive a friend to Italy the British Government has been. You 
cannot display strong party principles on fiscal reforms, or 
bankruptey laws, or registration bills, or even, in England, on 
the creation of a national guard. When the occasion arrives 
the parties will fall back into ranks as distinct, and in all 
robability as hostile, as they have ever been. But the 
higs, apart from the momentary absence of great questions 
at home, are disabled by misfortunes which affect them as a 
political organization. 

They have, to begin with, no real leader. Lord Palmerston 
is no leader of the Whigs. They can accept his foreign 
policy with cordiality, and, like all other Englishmen, they 
admire his pluck and vigour with a heartiness which some- 
times rises into enthusiasm. But he is no real leader of 
theirs. They would not follow him for a month if foreign 


But Lord John Russell, with all these qualifications, is still not 
the frankly accepted chief of the Whig party. He is utterly 
unable to endure any position but the highest ; suspected— 
sometimes unjustly—of intrigue;and hampered by a thorough 
belief in worn-out cries. To this day Lord John Russell does 
not understand why the Durham letter was a failure, or why 
the people will not respond to a cry for representative reform, 
He is half disposed to lead a crusade against the middle class 
as boroughmongers, and resents with a quaint pertinacity the 
intrusion of any Reform Bill not suggested by himself. 
Failing Lord John Russell, to whom is the Whig party—as 
distinguished on both sides of the House from the ruck of 
Liberals—to turn for guidance? They want a Cavour, not 
a Clarendon—a statesman who will lead and organize, and 
not a representative lay figure. Sir James Graham is too 
old, and has ceased to fill in the eyes of Members, even the 
position he retains in those of the public. Lord Granville 
is Lord Palmerston over again, minus his efficiency ; and Lord 
Herbert of Lea shows, at present, no disposition to assume 
a place more prominent than that of er | of a department. 
Lord Granville’s “ early friend” Lord Canning, though per- 
haps a more efficient partisan than he is usually considered, 
lacks the promptitude which is the first characteristic of a 
party leader ; and Lord Elgin remains, and will always remain, 
a rising politician. Even of possible names, it will be per- 
ceived, the list is almost confined to the Upper House. The 
Whig leaders, confident in their hold over opinion, their 
aristocratic connexion, and their political knowledge, have 
for years indulged in the ruinous luxury of shutting out 
new men. They have not recruited their political strength 
even from the law. Sir R. Bethell may be as efficient as his 
admirers believe, but he has no sort of hold over politicians, 
while the Solicitor. General is a gentleman whose name one 
only remembers by grace of Dod. As to young men, they 
seem to be an extinct class, and scarcely one young com- 
moner can be named even with claims to promotion—not one 
with the shadow of a right to leadership. There must be 
governing capacity somewhere in those serried ranks which 
will follow Lord Palmerston into the lobby to support the 
budget ; but they are not in the front, and, what is worse, 
nobody is making the slightest attempt to lead them there. 
The Whigs—to use an expression of Lord Lyndhurst—are 
using up the old men, and will one day wake up to find that 
the only first-class debater on the Liberal side is Mr. Bright. 
Do they, perchance, want him for a leader ? 

A single man may be said to represent that “ third party” 
that Parliamentary House of Orleans, which, under Sir 
Robert Peel, succeeded in controlling, by the help of the 
nation, both the hereditary parties. Mr. Gladstone possesses 
every qualification for a great ae leader except 
one: a following. The Tories might support him if sure that 
he would follow his instincts instead of his intellectual con- 
clusions. The Liberals might follow him if quite sure that 
his instincts would not compel him to throw them over, once 
a week, on all questions other than finance. But neither 
party can follow both sides of his mind, and both equally 
unfit him to be strictly a leader of the Whigs. 

We had intended to say something of the political cow- 
ardice which, more than almost any other deficiency, is 
ruining the true Whigs, of the infinite amount of pledges 
they consent to swallow, for no reason conceivable except a 
notion that the voters want them as much as the pot-house 
committees say they do, and every one of which loses solid 
support. A real Whig no more wants more Edwin Jameses 
in Parliament than the governing million does; yet how 
a Whigs argue, with a comical acidity of tongue, that 





polities were again in abeyance ; do not trust him on radical 
questions like representation ; and heartily dislike his system | 
of managing Parliament, and administering through inferior 
men, The family party was a nuisance, but Whigs hold | 
men like Earl Grey, Lord Durham, and Lord Althorp, still 
Superior to the Laboucheres, Smiths, and other com-| 
petent clerks, of whom we have had so many. The natural | 
chief of the party, again, is under a sort of cloud chiefly 
Produced by his own deficiencies. Lord John Russell is, | 
perbaps, the only first-class statesman in England who is in- 
variably on the side of liberty, who can be depended on with- | 
out reference to difficulties, or the dangers some men always} 
fee In any action distinctly favourable to freedom. He is as! 
an administrator as the party is at all likely to get, while | 

8 that degree of the confidence of society with | 

which no English statesman can permanently dispense, and 
Which ig despised only by those who believe that England 
: governed not according to its own ideas, but ac- 
cording to the ideas they think England ought to entertain, 


England ought to have some more Marylebones? The 
ballot is swallowed by dozens who have not a hope on the 


| subject except that the Peers will be firm, and who, if they 


had only the courage to be Whigs instead of nondescript 
Liberals, would be heartily welcomed by the class which 
support. But these, after all, are subsidiary questions. With 
a leader and an organization, the hustings would soon lose 
their terrors, and the rank and file be as exempt from silli- 
nesses of this sort as their leaders already are, The Whig 
party, all-powerful with the nation, is powerless for want of 
discipline and chiefs. 





THE INDIAN HORIZON, 


HE Government of India sees land. Despite the mis- 
chances of the last three years, the loss of a European 
army and the break down of all fiscal arrangements, of 
the death of Mr. Wilson, and the occurrence of a famine of 
the old historic magnitude and horror, of the helpless drifting 
B 
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of some departments and the momentary collapse of the 
railway system, the dogged persistence of the governing race, 
which escapes despair by never perceiving defeat, has once 
again prevailed. Matters have been managed, of course, as 
they always are when Englishmen have to manage them. 
No grand scheme has been followed or attempted. No defi- 
nite line of policy has governed action or prevented that 
waste of power, energy, and money, without which English- 
men seem incompetent to advance. No one can trace to 
this day the smallest logical sequence between the causes of 
the Indian revolution and the effects it has produced, define 
the policy the Government is about to pursue, or indicate 
the principle at the bottom of the efforts at reconstruction. 
But India is a British possession, and in the old blind, 
unconscious, clumsy fashion, the British in India have 
worked like giants at the restoration of the fabric just de- 
stroyed. The edifice is not rebuilt yet, but the materials 
have been collected, without order or system, but still in 
profusion ; with here a mortgage and there a fine, a loan from 
one quarter and a new speculation in another, the means 
have been scraped together; and now, at last, a plan, ugly 
and grotesque enough, but weather-proof and durable, has 
been finally adopted. In other words, the Government of 
India has found a policy broad enough for its necessities, 
and a finance strong enough to bear the burden it is requisite 
to impose. 

From the moment the reconquest of India became cer- 
tain the Government understood that its first difficulty was 
finance. The old revenue would no longer suffice for the 
new army. The immediate danger might, it was perceived, 
be tided over. The frightful expenses of the war, the still 
more frighful cost of the unnecessary levies, the double ex- 
penditure on civil administration, might all be supplied by 
a sacrifice of about two years’ income. There remained the 
new army, an army it was impossible to dismiss and danger- 
ous to reduce, and which involved in its thirty-five thousand 
additional Europeans, its new barracks, enlarged commis- 
sariat, reorganized artillery, and new civil auxiliaries, a new 
expenditure of six millions sterling. Scores of symmetrical 
schemes for meeting this deficit were proposed, discussed, 
and rejected. It was proved that with a thorough recon- 
struction of the Empire from the ground this expenditure 
need not be incurred. It was shown that a single heavy 
tax—a house tax—might/be made to produce all the 
revenue required. The Government was English, and 
would have no scheme with a trace of symmetry about 
it. It refused point blank to reconstruct anything that 
would hold together. It declined to adopt any “ broad” and, 
therefore, dangerous policy of taxation. But it set itself 
with a strangely practical force to piece together the broken 
bits, and repair the dilapidated structures, until, by resources 
scraped up in every corner, it had accumulated means to 
commence the reconstruction of everything absolutely de- 
stroyed. A little addition was made to the salt duties, an 
addition so small as to seem absurd, but it produced half a 
million. A few more articles were brought under the stamp 
laws, and a per centage added to the import duties, and 
they produced two millions. A higher price was asked for 
opium, an old license for traders revived, and at last a wide 
but bearable income tax introduced. The last measure has 





produced two millions, and is in its infancy, the opium ar- 
rangements, aided by a sudden rise in price consequent on 
the China war, yielded two, or perhaps three milhons, and 
the license tax will, it is ascertained, give nearly half a mil- 
lion. Another little turn of the screw was tried on the salt 
duties, and the Government of India rested from its labours. 
It had apparently done little, nothing in the estimate of 
Indian politicians, who seem to Englishmen so unreasonably 
violent simply because they are all honest doctrinaires—but 
they had added as direct increase to the net spendable 


revenue : 


Se eo ee £750,000 
Stamps and Customs. . . . . 2,000,000 
Income Tax. . ...-.. 2,000,000 
a 500,000 
Fae 2,000,000 
Other and smaller sources . . . 1,000,000 





, £8,250,000 
An addition, it would cost an English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the boundless wealth of the British people 
at his back, some thought and trouble to secure. 

This addition was enough to meet the absolutely essential 
increase of expenditure, but it was not enough to meet the 
actual outlay. For the moment the Government was be- 
wildered. The reduction, if it came at all, must come prin- 





cipally out of the army, but how to reduce. The Europes 
army was beyond Indian control, but the European arm 

the key to the whole armament, and till its extent me oe 
stitution were decided, no irrevocable step could be - 
ventured. It was considered, moreover, unwisely as we think 
that the easiest way to suppress the local disturbances whic 
always follow a great Asiatic outburst, was to keep u th 
swarms of native troops, who, with rough equipments anf 
quaint titles, had replaced the regulararmy. ‘They had bee 
armed too, as only an old military Government like that ft 
India can arm huge masses without notice, and sudden ‘ad 
duction might not have been safe. At all events there the 
were, and until orders arrived from home they were on] to 
be reduced by a stoppage of recruiting. The time seal 
long, but the Government, with a loan one year, and a specie 
remittance another, and a deduction from its balances the 
third, tided along, till at last the orders arrived. The Euro. 
pean army was to consist of seventy thousand, the native 
army of one hundred and twenty thousand men. The force 
seemed still enormous, more especially as one hundred 
thousand military police were to be retained ; but still it was 
a definite number, involving a definite expense, and Govern. 
ment began putting plans already cut and dry into effective 
action. It is needless to weary our readers with the details 
though they are before us; suffice it to say that the English 
spirit still prevails, that regiments are kept up in one place 
which are disallowed in another, that there is utter confusion 
between the Presidencies, that the individual interests are in 
an uproar of mingled anger and alarm, and that the result 
achieved before May, 1862, wil! be an immensely powerful 
army, so powerful as to have an appreciable weight in the 
polities of the East, and a saving of three and a half millions 
sterling. The reductions are going on hourly, and as soon 
as they are complete, the Empire, with a revenue of about 
six and thirty millions, will again be at once solvent and 
fully armed. The result will be apparent, though not com- 
pletely, in the budget Mr. Laing was to produce towards the 
middle of April, but barring always some new calamity, such 
as a fuilure of another season’s rains, as in 1861, the insur 
rection, as in 1856, of some Hindoo convent whose favourite 
monkey has been insulted, the rise, as in Malabar, of a few 
thousands of Mussulmans, who think a rapid journey to 
heaven preferable to paying their debts, or any other of 
the trifling accidents to which a cloaca gentium like India 
is always liable, 1862 will find the mutinies paid for, reme- 
died, and, we may fear, forgotten. 

This result, marvellous to those who know the insuperable 
character of all Indian difficulties, will not have been attained 
by the slightest sacrifice of Imperial position. On the 
contrary, our effective power in India for defence and for 
aggression was never so magnificently developed. The 
Empire threw‘off the little expedition which the other day 
marched to Pekin almost without feeling the strain, certainly 
without an idea that its resources had been diminished. Had 
the native portion of that force been extirpated, the Go- 
vernor-General could have replaced it every month for twenty 
years, without creating a perceptible decrease in the number 
of warriors hungering for military employ. He would not 
even then have sent so many men as the still existing native 
army. Even had European troops been called for, he eould 
have despatched an army as large as the largest English 
army ever landed on the Continent, and retained double the 
number of Europeans who, in 1857, reconquered India. At 
the present moment, or after the reconstruction is complete, 
the British Government can despatch, without imperilling 
the Empire, a thoroughly equipped army of twenty thousand 
Europeans and thirty thousand Sikhs, to any Asiatic 
port, at less than six weeks’ notice. The weight such 4 
power adds to the counsels of the Foreign Secretary, 18 one 
which Great Britain only ventures to despise. The contest 
of four years, which was to drive the last Englishman from 
India, has ended in doubling our military power, and i 
creasing our revenue one-third. 





THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 

HE failure to make a House on Tuesday stopped 8 
motion of considerable interest. Mr. Duff was ® 
move for a royal commission to inquire into the discipline, 
studies, and revenues of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, 
Harrow, Rugby, Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, and 
endowed schools in which Greek or Latin is taught. 
nominal object of the motion is of course to improve 
tion, but the real objects are less indefinite. It is, in the 


‘ 
educa- 








place, known that at Eton, and probably at most other great 
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schools, large revenues have been diverted from the 


eadowed ified by the founder and devoted to purposes less 
directly beneficial. At the same time it is believed that the 


course of study enforced is too strictly confined to what used 
to be termed the classical curriculum. The project arose 
from a discussion about Bton, and as Eton is the most im- 
rtant of the foundations, and the inquiry there will settle 
the princi les to be adopted in every case, the argument 
may as well be confined to that great institution. 
In the first object of the Commission, everybody except 
the fellows of Eton can easily coincide. It is alleged that 
funds, about 12,000/. a year, which ought to be spent 
on the foundation, are divided among the fellows. If this be 
not the case, they are not injured by the inquiry. If it is 
the case, the revenues, as the lives lapse, ought to be at once 
devoted to the improvement of the education of the scholars. 
It is as to the direction of that improvement that controversy 
wil arise. The popular demand, stated briefly, is for a very 
t increase in the number of masters, who shall teach, as 
of the regular curriculum, branches of study such as 
modern languages, mathematics, and history, now regarded 
and paid for as extras. Up to a certain point, this improve- 
ment may be beneficial. More masters are required at Eton, 
and even many more may be advantageously employed. But 
ye protest against the attempt earnestly advocated by the 
Biinburgh Review, to increase the number till salaries are se- 
riously diminished. There is nota more fatal error than that 
of reducing education below the rank of a profession. It is 
dificult enough to keep up the status of tutors as it is, and 
that is one reason why education has slipped so completely, 
and we think so injuriously, out of lay hands. ‘Teachers take 
orders to secure their professional position. If the prizes of 
the profession, such as the masterships at Eton might 
become, are abolished, the difficulties will be enormously in- 
creased, and education, never very attractive work, be left to 
an inferior order of men. We dare say 500/. a year would 
urchase men as learned as any existing principals, 
bat it will not secure the same order of men, nor tempt 
the tutor who is competent to make his pupils gentlemen 
aswellas scholars. “ Making gentlemen” may be very un- 
philosophical work, but it is what the best English fathers 
want, and it is that and not abstract perfection to which we 
have to attend. Let all irregular emoluments, and specially 
emoluments derived from private “coaching,” be gradually 
abated, but in return let the salaries be so graduated that 
the tutor is not placed at a hopeless disadvantage beside 
his brother the physician and his cousin the rising barrister. 
‘We make the same demur to sweeping changes in the 
educational course. If a man wanted his son to be a black- 
smith he would not first teach him horse-shoeing. He would, 
ifa man with brains, first see that his muscles were de- 
veloped for the kind of work required. That is what the 
study of a dead language performs for us all. Suppose it és, 
as half-educated men will persist in asserting, of no use in 
after life, what then, if the mental muscles have been deve- 
loped till all other work is easy ? The present idea of teaching 
alad a little of everything simply deprives him of his time for 
training. There is no harm in a smattering of French, or even 
in those extraordinary scraps of “ ologies’’ which a course of 
natural science is supposed by everybody except real savans 
to impart. There is great good in mathematies—which 
like the classics train the mind—and Scotchmen have been 
heard to affirm that they derive benefit from the study they 
call “mental feelosophy.”” But unless the experience of all 
great Englishmen from Alfred downwards is worthless, there 
is no mental gymnasium like a severe course of classical 
tuition. It isthe only one which develops muscle rather than 
flesh, and leaves the man with a mind unloaded to appearance, 
but strong and vigorous for the work he has to accomplish. 
The classics may be cultivated too exclusively at Eton, but 
they ought still to be the basis of education, and any attempt 
tosmother them under bits of science and scraps of the 
rubbish which succeeds at a competitive examination, de- 
mands a jealously vigorous resistance. 


THE PERSECUTIONS IN SPAIN. 
A MEETING, very fairly attended, was held on Tuesday, 
44 at St. James’s Hall, to petition her Majesty to inter- 
fere on behalf of the persecuted Protestants in Spain. It 
Was affirmed, and truly, that numbers of Spaniards have 
imprisoned simply for reading the Bible; that quiet 
assemblages for the purpose of worship are broken up by 
the police; that an attempt to make converts is a penal 
‘nee; that Protestants, employed on the railway, are 





forbidden to assemble for worship; and that the bodies of 
English gentlemen have been refused sepulture except below 
high water mark. To all remonstrances the Spanish Ministry 
reply that the law has been fairly carried out. As to the 
law itself, they leave it without defence, but we believe the 
opinion we once heard expressed by some intelligent 
Spaniards nearly represents the official idea. They con- 
tended for persecution, not on the old ground that heresy 
was a crime, and, as such, punishable like any other offence, 
but on this. The first bond of nationality was an undivided 
creed. Spain had enough to contend with without embar- 
rassing all effort with a religious discussion which would 
probably exhaust the whole energy of the nation for a hun- 
dred years, or, as in Ireland, paralyze it altogether. And, 
undoubtedly, if there be no such things as God, or justice, 
or right, the Spanish Government are not far wrong. It is 
useless to argue with them that persecution fails its end, for 
persecution has not missed its aim in Spain, and a land in 
which four creeds have been at different times securely rooted, 
now possesses only one. 

The real argument which justifies remonstrance of any 
degree of vigour is this. Modern civilization has agreed to 
accept certain laws, and one of them is that religious 
opinions shall no longer incur penal liabilities. The world 
has not, as some Englishmen imagine, advanced farther than 
that. ‘There is no real religious freedom anywhere except 
in lands ruled by the Dutch, the English, and their de- 
scendants ; not even in Prussia, though the German leniency 
towards speculative thought has created that impression. 
But direct religious persecution, the infliction of physical 
pain for religious opinions, is proscribed, just as religious 
wars and European slavery are proscribed, by the general 
consensus of society. If, therefore, Spain claims the bene- 
fits of civilization, exemption from attack without declaration 
of war, protection from piracy, security for trade, and free 
intercommunication with all nations, she must accept the 
obligations those benefits entail. Europe has forced them 
on the Asiatic races. The Christian in Turkey is no longer 
specially taxed because his ruler isa Mahommedan. The 
Christian in Japan is no longer liable to execution in 
consequence of his faith. In the darkest hour of Austria, 
the Prussian Government made freedom for the Protest- 
ants the first condition of its aid. The pressure applied in 
these cases is held to be justifiable, and it would be justifi- 
able in the case of Spain. The Government of Eng- 
land, it is true, cannot send a fleet to Madrid as it did to 
Yeddo, and demand toleration under penalty of bombard- 
ment, but opinion is a force as executive as cannon, though 
somewhat more tardy. The subject should be pressed upon 
Spain with all the vehemence official dignity will admit, and 
with the distinct intimation that no representation from 
Madrid will be regarded until a decent degree of toleration 
has been enforced. How, for example, is England to consent 
to the annexation of San Domingo when a Protestant, after 
that event, cannot be buried on the island ? It is no question 
of interference with one independent State for the benefit of 
another. England loses much less than Spain by a bigotry 
which tends only to keep Englishmen out of the Peninsula. 
The interference is on behalf of the whole of European 
society, whose right to interfere has been acknowledged 
since “Spaniards sought British aid to cleanse piracy out of 
the Mediterranean. 


THE STATES OF THE DANUBE, 

PILE most prominent, and perhaps the greatest misfortune 

of our position in Turkey is that it offers no alterna- 
tives. According to diplomatists, we must either support 
the Sultan against the world, his oppressed subjects included, 
or submit to see Turkey dismembered for the benefit of any 
one except the subjects in whose wrongs consists the Euro- 
pean right to interfere. No middle course between upholding 
a Mussulman despotism in all its destructive imbecility, and 
admitting the Russians to Constantinople is so much as 
suggested. Weare to “maintain Turkey,” and wait on, 
hoping feebly that a dynasty whose vices are stereotyped at 
once by its faith and its Asiatic weakness, will one day rise 
to civilization and to power. If half the population of 
Syria murders the other half because their fathers always 
did murder each other, we must prohibit interference, be- 
cause it would menace the Sultan. If the Bosnian rayahs, 
worn out with suffering, attack their Turkish garrison, we 
must approve the retributive atrocities of the Bashi Bazouks, 
because that gang of savages is officially part of the soldiery 
of the Porte. If, as occurred this week, all Europe asks for 
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inquiry into Montenegrin complaints, we must advise the 
Sultan to issue a commission of his own, sure to be abortive, 
lest a European commission should demand reforms incon- 
sistent with the “cardinal point of our policy in the East.” 
Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, aad the Principalities, European 
provinces equal to a kingdom, and with a population equai 
to that of Prussia, with the widest corn-growing plains 
of the world, the command of a mighty river, and access to 
two seas, must be retained in barbarism for fear of injuring 
a power which derives from them no benefit. The position 
is unpleasant, even if tenable, but the public, like statesmen, 
have been hitherto weighed down by the apparent hopeless- 
ness of finding an alternative. French interference is out 
of the question with Great Britain ; English interference 
is out of the question with France; Russian interference 
would be an immediate casus belli with both. Austria is 
too much hated just beyond her border to be useful, and as 
for those Bengalees of Europe, whom we persist in believing 
the heirs of the ancient Greeks, they have as yet shown no 
one capacity, except for gambling in Consols and regrating 
corn. Every argument seems only to drive us back more 
sternly on the one open course, the maintenance of this un- 
teachable Ottoman House. 

We are grateful, therefore, to the writer in Fraser who 
brings forward so clearly and ably a practical alternative. 
The conditions of success are many and complicated, but we 
are bound to say his suggestion appears at first sight to fulfil 
them all. It is absolutely necesSary, to begin with, that any 
reform suggested should be efficient, and be one endurable to 
the Sultan. The Government of Great Britain will not dstroy 
the influence acquired by fifty years of friendly mediation, by 
forcing on the reluctant Porte a policy inconsistent with its 
security, The new organization must also be one too strong 
for Russia to upset, either by a coup de main or by intrigue. 
It must be one decently satisfactory to the population in- 
volved, and it must finally be endurable to such of the Powers 
of Europe as can actively interfere. These conditions seem to 
be fulfilled, if not wholly, at least in so reasonable a} degree 
as to raise the plan suggested to the level of a policy. 
The writer would unite Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, and 
Montenegro, the line of States which stretches from the 
Adriactic to the Black Sea, with Hungary, thereby creating 
a kingdom of twenty-three millions, with a noble territory, 
commanding the first of European rivers, and occupied by 
a race substantially homogeneous. Such a state, aristocratic 
in constitution, with the active Magyar for its dominant race, 
studded with natural fortresses, and tilled by a population 
accustomed to rely upon their military strength, would be too 
powerful even for Russia to attack ; while holding the whole 
of the frontier line between St. Petersburg and Turkey, and 
with both flanks defensible by a British fleet, it would until 
conquered, present an insuperable barrier to Russian advance 
towards the South. Sheltered under an arm so powerful and 
so ready, the over-tasked Empire would have time to breathe, 
time to try at least one more experiment for the reorganiza- 
tion of its dominion. ‘The terrible strain on the conscience 
of Europe would be at an end, and the Western Powers, 
aware that the dominion of the Porte was at least not ruinous 
beyond its frontiers, might accord with heartiness the 
tolerance they are now grudgingly compelled to yield. 

But the conditions? They are many, as we have said, 
but the first, an eflicient defence of Turkey, is secured, and 
the remainder are not, we venture to believe, wholly unat- 
tainable. The consent of Turkey is, perhaps, the easiest of 
all. The States we have named have long since ceased to be 
provinces. They are merely appanages involving little dig- 
nity, no revenue, and an unbearable responsibility, The 
slight tie which now binds them to the Porte would be wil- 
lingly severed, if the new State would consent to adopt 
something more than its just share of the Turkish debt, a 
burden which, with or without the assistance of the Powers, 
would be far from unendurable. Finance is the rock all 
Turkish statesmen apprehend, and any sacrifice short of 
territory in the actual possession of the Sultan would seem 
slight in comparison with serious relief. We apprehend little 
resistance from the Turks, who, though powerless to reor- 
ganize, are not devoid of statesmanlike foresight, and who 
would see in the new security of their dangerous border, 
relief at once from the dangerous Rouman intrigues, and the 
unrelaxing compression of St. Petersburg. 

The arrangement could not be unacceptable to the popu- 
lations involved. They would gain a final release from their 


béte noire, the Turkish dominion, which they detest, not as 
radicals detest despotism, but with the feeling of slaves just 
escaped from a master at once imbecile and cruel. 


They 





would acquire in their union with ®@ Dowentel eal 
that place in Europe for which they Fl gar on a 
ing the local privileges and peculiarities to which oa ; 
them are perhaps unreasonably attached. They would ay 
the risk of being swallowed up by Russia without a stru - 
and would acquire in a national Diet that power of well 
government which in the best of the border States is still 
almost nominal. The only substantial objection to guch 
union at present is the keen dislike of the men of the Prines 
palities for Austrian dominion, They have, however, no ou 
dislike for Hungary, and though we do not believe ‘with th 
writer in Fraser, in the immediate break up of the Austrian 
Empire, we cannot be blind to the fact that its union with 
Hungary may be henceforth federal. Of such a union the 
Wallachians may form a portion without distrust, for theip 
adhesion would enormously increase the resisting force of 
the Hungarian kingdom. A strict alliance with a great 
State is no injury to men wielding power which ensures 
equality in her councils. 

There remain the European powers, and in practice the 
only one among them whose vote is doubtful is the Emperor 
Napoleon. That Russia will oppose to the uttermost a plan 
which throws her back upon Asia, it is impossible to doubt: 
but Russia will scarcely risk the alliance of united Poland 
with the newly erected kingdom, The German powers are 
direct gainers by the transaction. England would forward 
with pleasure any scheme which, while acceptable to Turke 
would lighten her onerous guardianship of an impractical 
ward. France alone remains, and if France has one fear 
stronger than her thirst for aggrandisement, it is of the pre- 
sence of Russia in the Mediterranean. Her own designs, if 
she have any on Syria, remain unembarrassed, or rather for. 
warded by the exclusion of Russian opposition, The Egyp- 
tian question remains as before the source of a not unpleas- 
ing, but deeply-rooted jealousy. The Southern shore of the 
Mediterranean is no better protected than of old, while the 
one danger which strikes as strongly at French as at Eng. 
lish independence, the advance of Russia to the Bosphorus 
is rendered, if not hopeless, at least the most difficult of 
enterprises, The proposal may be impeded by difliculties 
of which the West knows little, but absorption of the Eas- 
tern Danube into Hungary, seems to offer at least a new 
alternative in the ever recurring Eastern question. 

We have omitted deliberately any allusion to the vote of 
Italy in this matter, for the time to consider the general 
influence of Italy has scarcely yet arrived. We need not, 
however, forget that Italy is the one first class power which 
possesses the sympathies of the Greeks, the only one which 
could despatch a great land force to support our right of veto 
in the East, the only one whose appearance in Constantinople 
clothed with the power Venice strove for a century to retain, 
would not disturb the balance of the world. 





GOVERNMENT AID TO VOLUNTEERS. 


] ORD Elcho is about to ask Mr. Gladstone if he will 
4 consent to grant a sum of money in aid of the yolun- 
teer movement. The calculation is that about one pound 
sterling per eflective of the volunteer force would enable the 
members of that body to do many things which it is not now 
in their power to do. The whole sum that would be re- 
quired, it is estimated, would amount to some 150,000/, It 
would not, of course, be handed to the individual volunteers, 
but would be paid into the regimental chest, and expended 
in promoting the efficiency of the corps. We presume, for 
instance, that the sum would be spent upon butts, practices 
grounds, hire of drill sheds, ammunition for field-days, drill 
sergeants, and other matters now defrayed by subscription, 
This is a promising looking project. 
The position of the volunteer is peculiar. He undertakes 
to find himself in everything, and the expenses, at first for 
mere uniform and equipment, rapidly grow from month to 
month. Of course, where a corps is poor, either some of the 
essentials must be dispensed with, or the officers and the 
public must provide them. We can well imagine that the 
members of some corps in the metropolis find that the ex- 
penses are greater than they can bear. Hence the plausible 
project of a grant in aid. What more reasonable, it may . 
said, than that the Government should, out of the public 
funds, supply a very small ‘sy mao of the sum onnaaly 
expended by the volunteers for the purpose of adding to 4 
safety of the country? In principle, the question of a or 
is already conceded, for the Government supplies rifles, ad- 
jutants, ammunition at cost price, and targets. If woes 
ment granted more aid than it grants now, the War-oilie 
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could not exercise any more power over the force; and as 
to the Horse Guards making “slaves” of the volunteers the 
idea is absurd. Therefore the question of principle must be 
iven UP, because if Government aid involves slavish submis- 
gion, that slavish submission ought to exist now. 

We are quite ready to admit that Government might, and 
ought to, give more aid than it does ; but we demur to the 
mode of giving it suggested. A Parliamentary grant of 
money, to be expended by the officers of the different corps, 
would beget a very false idea in the public mind, and tend to 
deprive the force of its boast that it is a self-supporting 
yoluntary army. It is better to depend on public subserip- 
tions than upon the Treasury, because thereby those who 
cannot give service in the body can give service in gold. 
And that is the prevalent feeling. How, then, can the Go- 
yerament give more aid? They can do two things: first, 
they can provide rifle grounds. The new arm requires con- 
stant and systematic use to secure average shooting power 
in the men who wield it. But all corps cannot afford to buy 
or rent rifle-grounds. Those who can may do so, and of 
course frame their own rules with greater freedom. For 
those who cannot, Government should provide the range 
required. This would be a legitimate use of public money, 
aud a great assistance to the volunteers. It does not follow 
that one corps should monopolize a butt; on the contrary, 
several corps should, in regular order, use it. The second 
thing that the Government could do would cost less, but in 
its results would be equally important. The Government 
could provide, and pay for, inspectors of company drill—one 
toeach battalion. The function of this oflicer would be to 


painters, the new method of water-glass painting, invented by Dr. 
Fuchs, is being practised. In the end, however, we are led to con- 
clude that Mr. Maclise has succeeded in learning the new art of 
stereochromy, and that in future this plan of painting in colours 
mixed with a solution of silica and afterwards varnished as it were by a 
coat of liquid glass, will be adopted. Still the whole subject is involved 
in great doubt; the artists are not quite agreed as to the best 
method, and the chemists speak with considerable diffidence both as 
to the changes which occur in the setting of the work and the pro- 
spect there is of its durability. The fresco paintings already executed 
upon the old method are known to be ina state of unmistakable 
decay from one cause and another; some from fading of colours, 
others from efflorescence of the plaster, and others from actual pealing 
off the walls, while all are suffering from the damp air and the thou- 
sand noxious elements inseparable from a London atmosphere. It 
is a very grave omission in this report, that no reference whatever 
is made to these notorious failures, and that nothing is said as to the 
condition of the costly paintings, for the preservation of which we 
must certainly look to the Commissioners of the Fine Arts. The 
chances of life for these frescoes are, we fear, u t small, as Mr 
Maclise expressly states that the paintings by Kaulbach on the 
Pinacothek at Munich, and those on the Isa Thor at Vienna, painted 
in 1833, are very much decayed. However, it must in fairness be 
stated that Mr. Maclise also points to the deterioration of even the 
old Italian frescoes from the lodging of dust and its incorporation 
with the coloured surfaces. As to the new method of stereochrome, 
he reports, from his recent inspection of the pictures at Berlin, that 
“their indelibility was accomplished and their flatted non-reflecting 
surface secured.” These are points indispensable for the paintings 
in the new Houses of Parliament, which have not as yet been 





keep a vigilant eye upon the management of all the com- 
panies, and to report to the adjutant upon the defects of| 
system. At present company drill, and even musketry 
instruction, is very loosely carried out. In some companies 
there is no system at all. For want of system, and for want 
of good non-commissioned oificers, companies go on from 
month to month without improving in their drill, because 
the teaching is spasmodic, irregular—uneither one thing nor 
the other. The consequence is, that neither the oflicers nor 
the rank and file learn anything thoroughly. But were an 
inspector appointed, with mstructions to report to the adju- 
tant,a regular system might be laid down and enforced. 
The regimental commander would then have some means ot 
knowing, when company officers presented a list of men for 
promotion, whether promising men had been chosen. If the 
Government would do these two things, we are sure that the 
result would be more fruitful of good to the volunteers than 
the grant of any number of thousands in aid of the regi- 
mental funds. 





THE COMMISSIONERS ON THE FINE ARTS. 


TE may say that for just twenty years a royal commission, com- 


attained ; the oil paintings have not the dull surface suitable for the 
side light of the halls and corridors, and the frescoes hitherto painted 
either cannot stand the climate, or they contain the elements of de- 
composition in themselves. Mr. Maclise deserves every possible 
commendation and encouragement for his researches, the pertinacity 
and intelligence of which remind one of the great Da Vinci’s uncom- 
promising search after the truths of his art and everything connected 
with it. 

He suggests, and we only wish we could confirm the view, that the 
new process is one similar to the glazing of painting on pottery by 
the action of fire; that in each case, silica being the substance which 
becomes incorporated with the colouring pigment, the fusion by fire 
aud subsequent cooling is analogous to the solution of silica in alkali, 
and the crystalline condition it assumes upon lime plaster. If this 
could be relied upon, we might have our frescoes lasting like the 
painted Greek vases, perfect for thousands of years. But this vital 
point we must leave to the chemists, and perhaps also the micro- 
scopists, for we believe something might be learned of the precise con- 
dition of the fresco surface by this minute kind of examination. It 
is, at any rate most important that some definite knowledge should 
be come to before the paintings at Westminster are further proceeded 
with. The commissioners have undoubtedly fulfilled their office in 
promoting the fine arts; we may date a revival in art from the time 
of the Cartoon Exhibition in Westminster Hall, and severai painters 





posed of our statesmen most distinguished for their taste and 
knowledge of the fine arts, of our historians and of our poets, with 
4 distinguished painter as professional adviser, has been entrusted 
with the direction of the fine arts in the most important practical ap- 
plication of them ever attempted. ‘The building of the magnificent 
tew palace of royalty and the Parliament was very wisely seen at the 
first to be a grand opportunity for promoting and encouraging the 
fine arts in the United Kingdom, and perhaps no better step could 
have been taken than in empowering, by the very highest authority, 
such a committee of taste as we have described. From time to 
time the public have been informed by official reports as to the plans 
adopted and the progress made; we have now the twelfth report of 
the Fine Arts Commissioners. 

It must be understood that the Fine Arts Commissioners have had 
hothing to do with the general design of the new palace, and, there- 
fore, they are relieved from any charges of incongruity between the 
Pictures and statues, and the architecture. Indeed, the report is 
careful to throw the responsibility of the whole fine art work which 
way be distinguished as “ decorative” upon the architect, even to 

¢ metal work and the wood carvings, some of the more important 
painted glass only being under their direction. It is too late now 
complain of the inaptitude of the building for pictures, but we 
ust not allow ourselves to conceal the fact made evident by this last 
Teport—that oil paintings have had to be entirely abandoned because 
twas found impossible to place them in any position where they 
Could be seen. Nothing but fresco painting is in future to be ad- 
mitted. Now, this is most unfortunate, for while we are adepts in 
oi pauuting, the beauties of which are in many respects superior to 

) our ablest men are but .mere experimenters in the severer 
Style. Tnceed, the most important part of this report is a long ap- 
Mr. Maclise’s many trials and failures, and his 
to the German schools of modern fresco at Berlin and 
Where, under Cornelius, Kaulbach, and other eminent 
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have risen to eminence and academic honours who were then un- 
known, and would have been till now. It would be to render an 
invaluable service if they were to institute such an inquiry into the 
technical process of fresco painting as would remove it from the 
domain of empiricism in art. 

We are glad to see the straightforward manner in which the report 
speaks of the delay on the part of the artists engaged on the pictures, 


| Four thousand pounds are granted every year for the purpose, but the 


payments are admitted to be ahead of the work; on this account the 
grant for pictures is to be suspended, but that for the statues of the 
kings is to cover the cost of four in place of two statues—t.e. 
3200/. in place of 1600/.; Mr. Dyce, R.A., still bars out her 
Majesty from her robing-room, though his work, being paid for, 
should have been finished in 1855. Mr. Herbert, R.A., keeps 
possession of the Peers’ robing room, as the report says, “for con- 
scientious study and repeated experiments,” and not from “ in- 
difference or other occupation.” The cartoons and the painting, 
however, have been unnecessarily delayed. Mr. Cope, R.A., and 
Mr. Ward, R.A., find at last that they cannot get on with their work 
in situ, and therefore it is proposed to provide temporary painting 
sheds, where the pictures can be painted on movable blocks of plas- 
ter. For this delay we are disposed to distribute some of tie blame 
upon the Commissioners. It is not to be expected that the first men 
ot the day will sacrifice everything to this work, honourable as it is, 
when ten times the remuneration is to be gained in other fields— 
when they see pictures of ‘ Derby Days” and “ Railroad Stations” 
bringing a fortune to both painter aad purchaser. The Commissioners 
are not unmindful of this, they urge it as a kind of apology for the 
delay ; at the same time we imagine a more practical way of meeting 
the difficulty would be to raise the payment to the fair value of the 
present day, and do their utmost to make the eminent painters leave 
off dabbling with their experiments and begin to finish in earnest. 
Life is short, and art in this case is uncommonly long; should the 
pencil fall from the hand of any one of the R.A.s, so long labouring 
at Westminster, who would be ready to take it up? 
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PAusir. 
Tre reproduction of Guillaume Tell at the Royal Italian Opera last 
week was postponed at the eleventh hour, owing to the sudden in- 
disposition of M. Faure; but it took place on Tuesday last, and the 
performance was repeated on Thursday. Guillaume Tell is the last, 
and perhaps the greatest, of Rossini’s works, but as a drama it is one 
of the worst ever produced even on the opera stage ; and its demerits 
in this respect have done much to diminish the popularity which 
such magnificent music deserves. This has been the case even from 
the beginning. Very soon after its first production at Paris, some 
thirty years ago, the public became so weary of its clumsy and in- 
coherent plot, its barrenness of incident, and total lack of interest, 
that the last act, generally the culminating point of a drama, was 
coolly cut out altogether; and so the opera has been performed ever 
since. It keeps its place on the stage, however, and makes its ap- 
pearance from time to time at the principal opera-houses in Europe, 
but never has what is called a run; a very few repetitions being sufli- 
cient to satisfy the desires of the public. In London this has always 
been the case, and no doubt will be so again. Amateurs will enjoy 
the extraordinary brilliancy, freshness, and vigour of the music, but 
even they will feel that its powers are very much thrown away ; while 
the generality of opera-goers will not be induced to sit out a second 
time a performance so long and fatiguing. On Tuesday the curtain 
fell at one o’clock in the morning, by which time more than half the 
occupants of the stalls and boxes had left the house, though the 
piece was got up with a richness and splendour not often witnessed 
even on our Royal Italian Opera stage. The spectacle, in a grand 
French opera, is always a matter of primary importance; and _ this, 
in the present revival of Guillaume Tell, has been fully kept in view. 
The scenery for which the Alpine locality of the piece affords ample 
scope, is fresh and picturesque, the groups of figures which fill the 
stage are full of life and animation, and the incidental dances have 
a grace and beauty rarely met with in these degenerated days of the 
ballet. The choruses, so full of resonant and spirit-stirring harmony, 
are superbly sung; and Costa, with his admirable orchestra, brings 
out the richness of Rossini’s instrumentation. The perform- 
ance of the two principal characters has not been excelled in 
England. The part of Arnold is suited to Tamberlik in every re- 
spect—in the penetrating quality of his voice, which renders it so 
powerful an organ of intensely passionate expression, as well as in 
the fire, energy, and feeling of his dramatic action. Faure is the best 
Tell we have ever had. ‘Though a Frenchman, he has a pure Italian 
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Fine Aris. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Tux private view of this delightful exhibition took place on Satur. 
day last, and despite the damp, cold, and darkness of the day, was 
numerously attended. Both visitors and artists were, however, re. 
pata for climatic inconveniences—the former by the unusual quantity 
of good work produced for their enjoyment ; the latter by the rapidity 
with which the “sold” tickets were aflixed to the drawings. If there 
is a dearth of figure subjects, there is an ample supply of landscape, 
both in quality and dimensions. Indeed, 1 have seldom noticed so 
many drawings of large size as are exhibited this year. If the pre. 
sent rage for gigantic water-colour pictures continues, the members 
will scareely find room for the display of their works, and enlarge. 
ment of their present premises will be a paramount necessity. 

Mr. Hunt, not only by his years but also by his consummate talent, 
worthily occupies the first rank. He presents a marvellous instance 
of powers increased rather than impaired by advancing age. Never 
has he painted anything more subtly and elaborately true than his 
“Wood Pigeon,” or his “Dead Chick.” The downy softness of 
feathers aud the delicate gradations of colour are beyond all praise, 
In a “ Study of a Mulatto Head,” Mr. Hunt shows that in flesh. 
painting he still bears the palm. This is not merely a cold study; 
the blood seems to circulate under the dark skin, and the face has 
intention and expression. The force of imitation can no further 
than in “Grapes” and “ Pine-apple,” but is it not matter for regret 
that Mr. Hunt should devote so much of his great powers on inani- 
mate nature, when he has the faculty of rendering living character 
and expression? Mr. Burton, always refiued and thoughtful, sends 
only one picture, “ Old Ironside,” a balf-tigure of a Puritan, Biblein 
hand, with averted eye, reilecting on some passage just read, 
This head is realized to the highest pitch, each wrinkle in the 
skin is given without any sacrilice of breadth, while the firm 
drawing, cunning modelling, and truthful earnest expression 
cause it to rank as a work of very high order. Mr. Gilbert’s 
best drawing is the “ Return of the Expedition,” a group of 
mounted warriors clad in armour of the time of Henry ViIIL It 
| is very seldom that want of effect can be laid to this artist’s charge, 
but here the lights are spotty aud scattered, thus rendering the 
drawing deficient in unity. That chivalric feeling in which Mr. Gil 
bert excels has never been seen to better advantage—the figure in 
the black and gold suit is thoroughly knightly. ‘The Arrest of 
Hastings at the Council in the Tower,” is quaint and picturesque in 





vocal style, and his picture of the Swiss patriot is manly and noble. 
The only female character—at least of any note—Madéilda, is a bore 
from beginning to end ; and no actress or singer, be her merit what 
it may, can ever make it anything else. Miolan-Carvalho does her 
best, and sings the very florid music with considerable brilliancy. But 
this lady, so charming on the boards of the Opéra-Comique, is not at 


home ina great Italian theatre. She is a thoroughly French singer ; | 


and, being forced to strain her voice beyond its powers, it becomes 
not only shrill and piercing, but sometimes distressingly out of tune. 
The remaining parts are reasonably well sustained, but none of them 
are of much importance. 

Grisi is about to reappear at this theatre, and will, it is said, 
resume her great part of Valentine in the Huguenots. It is announced 
by the directors of the Crystal Palace Company that she is engaged 
for the Opera Concerts to be given during May: June, and July ; and, 
moreover, that she will take her leave of the English public during 
the present season, and that these concerts are the last at which she 
will sing. This is not the first nor the second time that such an an- 
nouncement lias been made within the last ten years. But this time, 
we believe, the illustrious prima donna is in earnest. Much as we 
admire her, and firmly as we are convinced that, 

“ Take her for all in all, 
We ne'er shall look upon her like again,” 


yet we think she will do well to retire while her powers are still| First from Him,” 
great, and her glory is still undimmed. So shall “her memory be 
green,” and her name stand recorded for ages in the annals of her 


art, as one of its brightest ornaments. 





The Philharmonic Society’s concert of Monday last was of more 
than ordinary interest. It included Mendelssohn’s Symphony in C 
minor, the first work of the author heard in England—a work written 


colour ; the artful, sneering Richard, gliding out at the back, is well 
|conceived. In “ A Roman Bagpiper,”’ Mr. Gilbert gives dirt in place 
jof tone. The umbery unwashed flesh, and the mottled indigo sky, 
jare eminently unnatural. “A Rehearsal,” by Mr. Carl Haag, is one 
jof the completest figure subjects in the collection. A party of 
Egyptian musicians are practising different instruments. Every part 
|is ably drawn—the draperies arranged with taste and painted with 
| great skill, the colour rich in tone, and though all is broad in touch 
{no essential details is omitted. ‘The force aud solidity of this ex- 
| ample, attained by the simplest means, should read a lesson to those 
water colourists who strive for the same results by means of over 
‘loaded and treacherous body colour. “The Acropolis of Athens,” 
lit by the setting sun, while the pale moon rises in the distanee, 1, 
though well and accurately drawn, heavy in tone, and rather opera- 
tic than natural. Much better is “The Ancient Vestibule to the 
Southern Entrance beneath the Temple Area, Jerusalem.” The 
massive pillars, worn and battered, the steps leading into darkest 
gloom, and the richly coloured figures in attitudes of prayer or medi- 
| tation, convey a feeling of deep solenmity. But Mr. Haag 1s to 
precise and clear in his drawing. In the groined roof the divisions 
of the stone are made out with too equal harduess. Mr. Smalltield 
is a large and versatile contributor. Figures, architecture, 

mossy banks engage him by turns. His largest work, entitled “ The 
portrays a pretty young lady in a night-dress 
her first love-letter by the light 
and honestly 
caught, but 





| seated by an open window, devouring 
of the moon. Face, figure, and drapery are all well 
studied, and the effect of moonlight has been happily } 
equal care has not been bestowed on the sky or background. Seve 

carefully wrought studies of female heads, dispersed over the gallery, 
testify to Mr. Smallfield’s industry, and his preference of la 
lian to English titles. A little study of “ Sun-dew _is note 
worthy for its extreme delicacy of workmanship and imitative 





by a boy of fifteen, and holding a place among the greatest produc- 
tions of the musical art; Beethoven’s eighth Symphony in F; the 
same composer’s Overture in C; and Cherubini’s Overture to Ana- 
ereon. There were two remarkable novelties: a solo on the double 
bass, played by Mr. Rowland, a member of the orchestra, and a per- 
former as wonderful as Bottesini himself; anda concerto of Molique’s, 
performed by Herr Strauss, a young violinist worthy to be classed 
with Joachim and Vieuxtemps. Vocal pieces of Mozart, Spohr, and 
Rossini, were beautifully sung by Miss Augusta Thomson and Signor 
Gardoni. 


There was a great Festival performance of The Creation at the 
Crystal Palace, on Wednesday. The choral and instrumental band 
consisted of three thousand performers ; and the solo singers were 
Mlle. Titiens, Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Formes, 
and Mr. Santley. The movements of this mighty host were guided 
by the baton of Costa, and Haydn’s chef d’auvre was heard in all its 
grandeur and beauty. ‘Thirteen thousand persons visited the Palace. 








' skill. Mr. F. Tayler is facile and dashing as ever. He Ay 
| thorough master of animal form, and draws with vivacity and spin. 
The human portion of his works are less satisfactory. A -~ 
keeper’s Cottage” exemplifies his excellencies and detects. Are at 
the horse’s legs too short, and is not the face of the girl somew 
inane? The two setters are excellent. Miss Gillies 1s earnes* 
devotional in “ Beyond,” and the draperies are well composed, - 
A. D. Fripp is very unequal. In “ Young England” a boy - ng 
large float is standing on some rocks—the background being 10F 
of white cliffs. ‘This is an admirable drawing. Very pretty ry 4 
is the face of the lad, and the qualities of reflected light in ° = 
air have never been better expressed. ‘ Jenny Jones, by t Pri rs 
artist, is not so good. One is surprised that a painter of Mr. _ 
general regard for truth should fall into the nonem — feel 
painting the month muth smaller than the eyes. Mr. aoe hispe.” 
ing for Lrish beauty is well represented in “ ‘The Angel's Weatteus” 
Mr. Jenkins is courtly and graceful in “ Tout Beau and ie and wl 
Mr. W. Goodall is too often mannered and aifected in sty! 
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“ious in subject. His best drawing is “Le Chapelet,” a Bre- 
on as. in her spinning to watch her two children play- 


“ith arosary. But Mr. Goodall does not do himself justice. Mr. 
Ral’s drawings of church interiors are careful and true in the 
‘a, but he is not apparently so deeply versed in architec- 
pial construction as many of those painters who make this class 
af subject their study. The “Interior of the Dom Mister, West- 
“a with its sculptured screen dividing the nave from the chan- 
and the barred sunlight streaming on its richly carved surface, 
ould, with a little more sharpuess and precision of touch, be a very 
eee Duncan is very strong this year. “Shiplake on the 
Thames” is perhaps, the best of his five drawings. A group of cattle 
sand on the bank at a bend of the river—a shower has cleared off, and 
the mimbow and its reflection (wonderfully painted) appear on the 
ft. Astreak of sunlight lights up the centre of the picture and 
contrasts with the moist hazy distance. I specially cite this, but all 
- Duncan’s work will repay study, for its genuine honesty and 
yodest, yet masterlike, treatment. To the young painter his pictures 
couvey a wholesome lesson. By the judicious selection and arrangement 
of their material, they prove that something beyond the mere fact of sit- 
ting down, and endeavouring to give a literal transcript of a scene is 
needed before the title of artist can be earned, or a picture can be 
made. Mr. Birket Foster makes marked progress. His execution 
is too minute in _ and degenerates occasionally into 
nechanical dotting. Like Mr. Gilbert, his long training as a wood 
man peeps out here and there in his way of hatching certain 

of his work. But there is such freshness and geniality, such 

tre appreciation of rural life and natural scenery, that we can more 
asily pardon such short-comings. Homely and English, all the scenes 
ae 90 thoroughly realized that the task of selection becomes difficult. 
Still, | must call special notice to “ Wark’s Burn, Northumberland.” 
The “burn” runs through the centre of the picture, between a green 
sping hill covered with felled timber, and a precipitous rocky bank, 
on which is a cluster of dark trees. A wonkenmend hill, partly in 
sunlight, partly in shadow, rises in the background. ‘The felled 


gre 


timber is drawn with great knowledge, and the general effect is bril- 
liant and sparkling. In “Gleaners,” Mr. Foster proves that he can 


and will delineate rustics as they are: these girls with their country 
faces, dusty boots, sun bonnets, and dresses of such colours as we 
may see every day, are in healthful opposition to those conventional 
representations of country life, which give London models attired in 
ies of acolour and texture unknown to the factories of Liver- 
pool or Manchester. The glimpse of corn-field is very charming. 
“ Down Hill,” a row of children holding hands while running down 
a declivity, is gay and happy, and “ Burnham Beeches,” very rich in 
its autumnal tints and glowing sun. Mr. A. P. Newton aims high, 
and though in some respects his work is scarcely up to the mark of 
former years, he shows evidence of great power. is faults are the 
faults of a young painter, such as with time he may easily overcome. 
In his eagerness to give some particular aspect or quality, he often 
loses sight of his composition as a whole, and by some hard, ungrace- 
ful line, or crude, ungainly colour, mars a beautiful work. A view of 
“Menton,” though drawn with rigid conscientiousness is distract- 
ingly violent in colour. “Lake of Como” with more concentration 
and repose, is grandly solemn. The broad rippled surface of the lake is 
well expressed. “Light,” as a mere study of sea and sky, has unity, 
truth, and quiet. “ Winter Foliage, Menton,” with much intricate study 
of tree ramification, is spoiled by a hardnes of outline. The masses of 
foliage are most mae in form, and look as if cut out of flat pieces 
of wood, reminding one of the side-scenes at a theatre. Mr. J. P. 
Jackson steadily improves. He is ap in correctness. 
“St. Ives Pier and Bay” is an admirably painted scene. The wet 
shingly beach, the pier with the high-water mark clearly defined 
M its surface, the evening sky with long banks of pinky cloud, 
and the tide coming up in gentle sweeps, are ali given with truth and 
ig. No city has been painted more frequently than Venice, and 

W city appears to present more varied aspects. Mr. Holland con- 
veys the impression that the buildings are intensely white, and the 
Water apes | blue. Mr. E. Goodall (whose architectural drawings 
we very excellent) gives us dark buildings and bluish-green water. 
t. Callow, in his broad, clever drawing, goes a step further, and 
we the sea in quiet shades of blue, green, and orange; but Mr. 
aptel, less easily satisfied, does not rest till he has introduced every 
colour of the rainbow in more than prismatic brightness. Everybody 
tows Mr. Richardson's Italian views by heart, but he shows capa- 
ty of depicting a scene nearer home with much fidelity in “ Horse- 


shoe Bay, uchurch,” though the sea is still wonderfully blue and 
pe Mr. Dodsson’s views on and in the vicinity of the Thames 


praiseworthy for their simple and unaffected resemblance to 
mature. The skies in some of his drawings are particularly delightful. 
- Roseuberg’s clever Norwegian drawings, and the naive render- 
mgs of English and Weish views by Mr. Davidson, should not be 
over. Mr. Gastineau is an able supporter of the old school. 

“ Sweep of waves in “Carlingford Castle” is drawn with much 
oa - Branwhite’s winter scenes, with the grey paper doing 
y for sky; Mr. Harding’s forcible but somewhat conventional 
rapes; and the picturesque old streets and towns of Mr. Bur- 
ad ee deserve honourable mention. A series of thirty drawings 


BOOKS. 


THE EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND.* 


In 1855, the Zimes, in commenting on an educational speech of 
Lord John Russell, drew attention to the fact that when a young 
man of eighteen asked for a History of England, we had still nothing 
to give him except Hume. Six years have passed, and the remark is 
as true as when it was made, for it is not, in our opinion, affected by 
the fact that Mr. Charles Knight’s history has sinee that time been 
written. The reason, however, does not lie so much in the short- 
comings of any particular work, as in the immense mass of materials 
which is constantly accumulating, and with which no one person is 
able to deal on a scale likely to supersede the old-established historian. 
We have now plenty of orginal documents, and we have al€o several 
valuable modern works on special periods ; and anyone who really 
wishes for as thorough an acquaintance with the history of his coun- 
try as can be enjoyed by a person who has other things to do, would 
best accomplish his purpose by going through the chief of these, and 
making an “annotated Hume” for himself, instead of waiting for the 
ideal and probably impossible work which has been so often deside- 
rated. For such a taste, however, pursued with greater or less 
ardour, some guide is indispensable, to show the nature and extent 
of the resources which modern research has placed at the student’s 
disposal. Periods which the writers of the last century would dis- 
miss with a few brief or contemptuous sentences, are now found 
regnant with interest, and full oF particulars absolutely necessary 
or the understanding of later times. Documentary evidence has 
modified, if not wholly changed, the estimate of many characters, and 
jscience and antiquarianism have been of scarcely more value in 
| increasing euielies than in forcing us to an honest confession that 
| of some subjects with which they deal nothing certain can be really 
|known. In dealing with the earliest times, the splendid style of 
| history which Macaulay has made fashionable is less in place than in 
| those on epochs, when England, having become a single and united 
nation, felt her strength, aud fashioned her history for and by herself 
alone. It is right that the achievements and the struggles of those 
who obtained for us all that we most value should be as magnificently 
set forth as the resources of literature will allow. But in times of 
which our knowledge is often meagre, often pieced out by conjecture, 
sometimes disproportionately full,—dealing with much selfishness in 
the rulers, little responsibility or clearness of purpose in the people— 
with transitional institutions and a constant intermixture of conti- 
nental influence, what the historian most requires is a cool head, a 
great variety of knowledge to elucidate his researches, with enough 
enthusiasm to qualify him for doing justice to individual instances of 
merit, or to institutions which modern prejudice has unfairly con- 
demned. 

Professor Pearson’s work, which shows that he unites many of the 
qualifications for such a task, is intended to give the last results of 
inquiry into the early history of England, with a view to the wants 
of that large class who have not time to read and compare for them- 
selves the voluminous and elaborate books which contain all that is 
known on the subject. He appears to have bestowed most attention 
on the points which popular historians treat slightly, or pass by al- 
together, and though we have not observed that any event of impor- 
tance is omitted by him, we should not seek in his pages for minute 
details of battles, sieges, or campaigns. For these, he no doubt 
trusts that his readers, if they require them, will rely on other and 
equally accessible sources of information. The task he has proposed 
to himself has been to trace the gradual development of laws, institu- 
tions, ideas, and social progress, the latter phrase being taken, not in 
the sense of “more to eat and wear,” in which it is sometimes used, 
but in that of a respect for religion and morality. He has also done 
much to show the connexion of British with that of earlier forms of 
civilization, such as the Roman, at the same time being careful not 
|to attribute too much weight to any merely exotic introduction of 
such elements of national life. A Fellow of Oriel and a Professor 
at King’s College must necessarily show many differences from the 
school of Robertson and Hume. The point of difference on which 
Mr. Pearson himself lays the most stress is, that he recognizes in 
| history the fact which in physics is expressed by the aphorism, Na- 
|¢ura non agit per saltum. In the last century there was a tendency 
to represent one set of customs or institutions as completely swept 
away by some other, and the outlines of these changes—if such an 
|expression may be used—were imagined as strong and clearly defined. 
We were once brought up to fancy England as overrun at various 
times, and on each occasion conquered with almost equal complete- 
ness, though not always with equal rapidity. The tendency of mo- 
dern investigation has been to show that everything is shaded off by 
soft gradations into that which sueceeds; to regard the one system 
not as supplanting, but as grafted upon the other, and as drawing its 
nutriment from the soil through a common trunk. This spirit is 
shown all through Mr. Pearson’s work, and especially in what he 
says of the Roman and Norman conquests. 

“Lhe volume consists of thirty-six chapters, twenty-two of which 
are concerned with what may be called the dynamics, the others 
with the statics of the subject. In the former he narrates events ; 
in the latter, which are interspersed, he describes institutions, 











the “ Pilorim’s Progress,” by Mr. J. Nash, contains some good 
a i. of human and some weak specimens of angelic character ; 


s of 


as though they 


Mr. Palmer will attract by their deep poetic 
may startle at first by their brilliant orange 


Dry Pout. 


characteristics, or states of society. Of the whole, the first chapter 
is perhaps the least satisfactory, not from any want of knowledge on 
the author’s part, but from his having compressed his views on the 
ethnology of Britain, and the Druidical system into a space of less 
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than nine pages. Though ethnology on an extended scale is generally 
attractive, nothing can well be drier or more repulsive than a small 
quantity of it, and where the introduction of something of the kind 
is deemed absolutely necessary, the author ought not to take the 
knowledge of his readers too much for granted. Mr. Pearson has 
presumed upon more elementary information of this sort than we 
imagine the average of people can possess, although it is, on the 
other hand, probable that no chapter of the kind can be wholly satis- 
factory until popular information on the questions of which it treats 
is more generally diffused than at present. 

On the subject of the Roman dominion in Britain, Mr. Pearson’s 
views are intermediate between those which look upon it as a mere 
military occupation, and those which attempt to establish the fact of 
a more than considerable fusion between the conqueror and the con- 
cuered. *The former opinion was once the popular one, and the latter 
has found an able exponent in Mr. Wright, whose work on “The 
Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon” we reviewed a few weeks since. 
Mr. Pearson compares the Roman occupation of Britain, in all but 
duration of time, to the French colonization of Algeria. The corpo- 
rate life which the Roman towns enjoyed he characterizes as execu- 
tive and not political, and the numerous fortified cities, and the 
nature of the roads, which were primarily for military purposes, show 
that this aspect of their stay was always the prominent one. Mr. 
Pearson atiaches less importance than Mr. Wriglit to the remains of 
Roman villas and other buildings, which he thinks had only stone 
foundations, and were built of wood above, and imagines that few 
who had experienced the climate of Italy would think of choosing 
Britain as a permanent residence, unless obliged by official duties. 
The gradual nature which he attributes to all historic changes is ex- 
emplified by his account of the early British Chureh, which appears 
to him neither to have been introduced so early, or in so complete a 
form as is sometimes thought. He points out, in a very interesting 
and original passage, the different position which Christianity would 
naturally occupy among the subject nations of Rome, as compared 
with the Romans themselves. ‘To the latter it was an object of con- 
tempt; it was possessed by races whom they despised, and it had 
nothing in common with the glories of literature and history which 
shed a golden glow over their expiring civilization. Philosophy on 
the one hand, and mere worldliness on the other, agreed in dis- 
countenancing an historical religion and an ascetic ideal of life. But 
with the subject nations of the great empire the case was different. 
They had no traditions which linked them to a splendid system like 
that by which they were overshadowed ; while the misery it caused 
drew them to a faith which promised to redress the balance of evil 
elsewhere. Equality could not be enjoyed before man, but it might 
be felt before God; and the Druid and Kelt who had seen his own 
faith extinguished in blood and fire, would not be indisposed to 
accept a creed which set at nought all that his conquerors had most 
prized and venerated. Mr. Pearson thinks the British Church under 
the Romans must have existed in the fourth century, and may have 
existed long before, but that it “was throughout a missionary 
establishment, chiefly working among the native tribes, having little 
influence among the Romanized populations of the towns, perhaps 
not even derived from a Roman original.” We must. leave it to 
better antiquarians than ourselves to determine whether there is 
sufficient foundation for his theory that the remarkable structures of 
stone found in England and Brittany are due to a reaction, some- 
where about the fifth century, in favour of British paganism. He 
imagines their erection to have depended upon an acquaintance with 
Roman mechanics and their forms, and as expressing ideas derived 
from some amalgamation of Roman architectural notions with the 
symbolism of native superstition. 

Of the numerous difficult questions connected with what is usually 
ealled the “ Anglo-Saxon Conquest” Mr. Pearson does not give a 
decided solution, not finding its events worthy of being called his- 
torical. He thinks there is no foundation whatever for the common 
belief that the Keltic population of Britain was exterminated or 
driven into Wales by the Saxons, who, though they made great 
havoc on their battle-tields, did not, except on one occasion, commit 
any massacre after the fight. He remarks also that, coming in 
small vessels, the conquerors could not have brought their families, 
and must have taken wives of the women of the country ; and lastly, 
that the movement, far from being an isolated one, continued for at 
least four generations. Of the position of the female sex in the 
Anglo-Saxon community the author takes a lower view than has 
been usual with historians, not apparently attaching much weight 
to the testimony of Tacitus as to the Germanic veneration for them, 
or thinking it misunderstood.” He seems to distinguish the considera- 
tion which gave woman a sort of half-priestly character from that 
sympathy with weakness which was felt by the Keltic races, and 
which he considers to be the true source of the sentiment of chivalry. 
Other interesting remarks are those on the effects of the Danish 
conquest, which, he considers, saved England from becoming a mere 
wheel in the great machine of empire which Charlemagne had tried 
to construct, and which would only have reproduced the Roman 
System, “at a lower level,” without correcting its faults of mon- 
strous ubiquity and over-centralization. He has also an excellent 
chapter on Alfred, whom he looks upon as a thoroughly typical 
English king, embodying the national virtues of conservatism, prac- 
tical sagacity, religious and legal spirit, with the faults of illo- 

icality, of want of system and forethought, of discounting the 
uture, and of mixing up disparate obligations, like those of re- 
ligion and law, under a common sanction. His best chapters are 


peer the five on the Anglo-Saxon Police, Civil Law, Common- 
wealth, 


Literature, and Church. They contain a vast deal of 
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information, which in spite of its compressed nature is ext 
readable ; the instances of the working of these institutions a 
selected, and from original sources, and the account of such . 
as those of Cadmon and Bede are executed with taste and ne 
ment, Jug. 

The freshest parts of the book, however, are those in which 
author deals with individual character. Probably no one whose k & 
ledge of English history is drawn from the usual sources, has < 
distinct personal idea even of the chief actors in our early annals 4 
is evident that Mr. Pearson has striven to acquire a thoroughly dg 
tinct notion of the men as they moved across his field of ingui 
to try and enter into their nature and motives of action, and jw tM 
them by the light they enjoyed, instead of by a harsh and unben . 
reference to modern standards. It is diflicult to estimate how a 
greater is the interest thus given to history, but all who will look at 
the account of any of the kings, especially of William the Conqueror 
and Richard I., or those of Lanfranc, Auselm, or Becket, will be at 
once convinced of what we mean. There is none of the elaborate 
character-drawing, with its balance of merits and defects, which We 
find in histories of the “ philosophical” school ; but we are brought 
into contact with the time and the people, and are able to estimate the 
real amount of their reciprocal influence with greater accuracy, 

Mr. Pearson, as will have been seen from our remarks, belongs tp 
the school of history, which, though recent, has nothing in commoy 
with that of Mr. Charles Knight or Mr. Buckle. In the Weight he 
gives to the biographic element, as well as in his favourable estimate 
of the Middle Ages, we seem to perceive the influence of Mr, Cyr. 
lyle, and in a much slighter degree that of Michelet. Upon bis 
opinions the views of Thierry have had their effect, though not tog 
greater extent than has been the case with many other recent writers, 
We have no desire, however, to afliliate his ideas upon any author or 
set of authors exclusively. He is evidently a man of very general 
cultivation, and is clearly writing within himself in most parts of the 
work, On all he seems to have bestowed original thought and re. 
search, and though many of his opinions may be unacceptable to 
those who look upon mere material well-being as synonymous with 
national progress, we are extremely glad to see a protest against 
views which have of late years become far too prevalent. The book, 
which is one to stimulate rather than to satisfy inquiry, may be re. 
garded as one of the first fruits of the documents published under 
the Master of the Rolls, and is a proof of the judicious use to which 
such materials may be turned. Its style is, in general, good and 
sound, though we object to such colloquialisms as “an intensely 
Biblical age,” and to an apparent and forced reference to Mr. Tura 
bull’s ease at p. 224. But there is very little of this kind to find 
fault with, and the writing is generally clear, unaffected, strong and 
manly in tone, and free trom anything like rhetorical exaggeration. 
Those who know the writings of Mr. Goldwin Smith will observe a 
likeness to it in that of the London professor, which is probably due 
partly to natural similarity ot mind, partly to their common Oxford 
training. It has a certain sententiousness and severity, combined 
with the freedom of a lecturer who can talk to his class with a tacit 
reference to ideas and principles which they may be assumed to 
understand and believe, with occasionally a happy turn or allusion 
which lights it up with unexpected brillianey. ‘The book will not be 
eared for by those who never ean read history except in the Macaulay 
or Motley form, but it will be weleome to very many who are dis- 
satisfied with their superficial knowledge, even if they do not follow 
up all the paths to which it leads. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME.* 

Exitep from France, after the coup d’Etat of December 2, 1851, 
M. Alphonse Esauiros passed first to Belgium. From Belguim he 
migrated to Holland, and recognizing the benefits enjoyed by a small 
State, in which, unimpeded by religious restrictions, liberty was 
allowed a full development, he determined to direct his attention 
to a different branch of the Saxon race, and crossing the Channel, 
arrived on the shores of that country which once disputed with 
Holland the empire of the sea. In Great Britain M. Esquiros found 
what he sought, the opportunity of studying, on a larger area (hal 
that afforded by the once rival republic, the political characteristics 
of Protestantism, the conditions of a representative Goverament, aid 
the influence of certain institutions on the moral and national life of 
a people. The conclusions which he has formed, so far as they ae 
expressed in the two volumes of Zhe English at Home, evince the 
impartial and generous spirit of the writer, and show that Frees 
ignorance of England is thoroughly corrigible; that the natives 

Great Britain may hope, one day, to be understood by the inhabitants 
of la belle France; and that the picture of the legendary bug. 

impressed on the national mind of her great ally may not vy, 

obliterated, but superseded by the true likeness of the real weer 
England, as we know it ourselves. It has been a leading object Wh 
M. Esquiros to refute, on the authority of facts, prejudices hee 
prevail in France with respect to the English nation; t che 
great and rival nations to know and esteem each other ; to aid ss 
in coming to a common agreement on the tendency cf certain = F 
tions which rule civil life, as well as on the character and goa. 

the contrasted peoples. His object, so far as he has sought to ‘ished 
it, has been ae vary g | attained, for the essays as yet Pe etabee 


are but an instalment of the work which our author has wude timu- 
ch of a cont! P 
rs originally contributed 1 


to produce. His book at present consists not so mu 
ous disquisition as of a number of pape 

* The English at Home. By Alphonse Esquiros. Translated and Edited by Lageeiles 
Wraxall. in two volumes. (Chapman and Hall) 
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oe des deus Mondes, on the more striking topics comprised in | The information, of course, is only general, but it is precisely that 
it 


~ aeneral subject. To use the author’s own expression, he has | sort of information which so many desiderate, but which so few care 


raed 
rein each indivi 
forming. 


they be 


hrough the picture gallery of English life and civilizat ion ; | to acquire, unless it be placed before them in a readable, gra »hic, 
before such pictures as accidentally attracted his attention, and entertaining form, The origin of the British army, the qualities 

Salle, while reserving to himself the right of | of the British soldier, the military institutions at Woolwich, Addis- 
fterwards, a general idea of the school of painting to which | combe, Sandhurst, the arsenal, foundry, laboratory, guns, barracks, 
ives Postponing all formal consideration of the political | messes, soldiers’ wives, are among the topics passed in review. The 


life, the government, the jurisprudence, the religion, the education, | militia, the volunteer movement, the Dockygrd corps, and the mus- 
’ 


the literature the science, art, philosophy of Great Britain, M. 
i ’ 


airos 
character, cus 
his ow 
civilization, not indicated in these volumes, to make known to France. 
— o i eeies position of disinterested spectator, pho- 
occupying valle 1 and collective peculiarities, neither flattering 
agate Ls exaggerating our faults, but bringing out both the 
= = nd beauties of that civilization which national self-esteem 
sep and blinding influence of custom may dispose those 
re en and live it, and who thus want the elements of com- 
on to observe wrongly or imperfectly, and so to misapprehend 
Py misrepresent. If M. Esquiros can succeed in holding up to us 


has hitherto limited himself to the investigation of its ' 
toms, resources, territory, &e. Writing specially for | tive portion. 
countrymen, he tells us, himself, that he has many other | logic 
"of English character, and many other conquests of British | commences, and which, after along suspension, it resumes, This sketch 
ses 


ill not leave his task unfulfilled. Let him, still | 


| ketry school at Hythe, are also described and illustrated ; occasional 
anecdote, or lively comment, relieving the more technical or descrip- 





A singular feature in this work is the geological sketch with which it 


| is rapid, pictorial, forcible, and, we believe, generally correct. It pre- 
sents us with a kind of geological panorama of Great Britain, tracing 
the operations of nature through the three ages assigned to the lite- 
ral formation of our country, till the appearance of man himself. 
| Such an elaboration is vindicated by the author, on the ground that 
| Great Britain owes her position as the first industrial nation in the 
world to her mineral wealth, and that a knowledge of the physical 
| constitution of the isles forming the United Kingdom is necessary 
| for the full comprehension of the social and mental character of the 
Englishman, who is the “king of matter,” and subjugator of the 


truer image of England and the English than we yet possess, he elements. ‘The constraction of a human archeology for Great Bri- 
i realize for the nation which he so well appreciates the wish of | tain is rather tentative than positive. Our author suggests that in 


ro 4 la 
the great Scotch poet—“O, wad some Power the giftie gie us, To 
S 
see oursels as others see us. stares 
The generous and sympathetic spirit of the author of these essays 


is sufficiently indicated in one of the concluding pages of the work, | 
a which we have already drawn, and which, hitherto unpublished, | 


are presented to us in the translation as a kind of Author’s Preface. 
= rane that the time has already arrived when the wall of pre- 
judice which separates France from England is being gradually 


removed, M. Esquiros suggests that the two peoples may still | 
, M. 


regard themselves as the diilerent branches of the same tree, and be 
gxious to maintain their characteristic differences ; he reminds us 
that though some Frenchmen still foster the wound of W aterloo, 
ol weed England through the bad remininscences of history, their 
number diminishes as the feeling of humanity extends, | More conelu- 
sively, if more self-regardingly, he argues, that “all political parties in 
Europe are interested in England being great, free, and flourishing, were 
it only from the selfish hope of finding there a refuge, a sacred island, on 
the day of defeat and shipwreck.” Our author’s ready perception 
of England’s peculiar and distinguishing superiority in a political 
point of view, is shown by the preference which he accords to her 
moral over her material greatness, in ner conquest of liberty and her 
enjoyment of liberal institutions. On his arrival in England two 
things mainly struck him: the grandeur of the British power and 
that species of manly confidence which the representative govern- 
ment inspired. Here, he continues, IT found incarnated in the 
manners, laws, and public life, that liberty whieh was pursued in 
France through so many struggles, and has not yet been attained. 
Of the personal character of the Englishman he forms no less agree- 
able an estimate, in some, at least of its phases. Commenting on 
the notion, “too lightly spread,” that Great Britain was not a 
military nation, he describes the Englishman as warlike, but not war- 
like through irclination. He does not, he says, like war for the sake 
of war, ‘nor maintain an army for the ruinous pleasure of sering 


pistening bayonets and waving ensigns, but to defend his territory, | 


trade, and the immense ramilications of his external affairs and 
relations. Again, in dwelling on the courage of the English soldier, 
he remarks, with some discrimination, that that variety of iutrepidity 
Which marks the race is known in familiar language as “ pluck,” a 
word that denotes “the idea of energetic effort, and is as applicable 
tothe man that uproots a tree as to him who tears down a moral 
obstacle.” Kuglish soldiers, he aflirms, are expected to be at once 


brave against men and things. ‘Their valour is valour subjected to | 


reflection and the control of duty, not the valour of an ardent impe- 
tuosity and unreasoning enthusiasm. Kemarking on the new defen- 
sive organization of England, our author sees in the spontaneous 
production of a force of one hundred and fifty thousand bayonets 
“before the mere shadow of a menace,” to protect the country’s 
iustitutions, a proof of the high regard in which the English hold 
those institutions, The invasion of the British Isles, which M. Es- 
quiros thinks was “ never a serious project with soldiers,” will now, 
says, be less so than ever, since the organization of the riflemen, 
Supposing Great Britain’s wooden wall, or if you will, her composite 
Wood and iron, to be destroyed, assuming her rampart of regular 
troops and volunteers to be forced, the road to the metropolis 
traversed, and the enemy’s flag planted on the Tower of London, tie 
conquerors, he prophesies, would then experience what terrible truth 
te is in Juvenal’s words: “Sed victis arma supersunt.”  “ ‘To con- 
quer England, the English must be exterminated. Behind England 
Would remain Scotland, with her citadels of granite, built by the 
of Nature, and her rude children, who would descend from the 


mountains like an avalanche. Great Britain would recover from her | 


Wounds, and then woe to the conqueror.” 


sultory as these volumes may be considered, in reference to the 
selection and arrangement of subject generally, that portion of them 
Wiieh relates to the British army will be found to possess a certain 
Coherence, and even completeness. The eight chapters of which it 
Consists are written with care, skill, and honesty, and in a spirit of 
fpaetons discernment and esteem. We know not where an unpro- 


‘sional reader can find so much information on military affairs con- 
Yeyed in so 


| the study of “the medals of life’—the skulls of the different races 
that at various times inhabited England—are to be sought the means 
| of deciphering the ethnological history, rather than in the dumb re- 
velations of stone and brass. Notwithstanding this, he apparently 
attaches a greater value to the mineral theory of civilization than 
some archwologists—Mr. Wright, for instance—would accord it, re- 
viewing the probable phenomena of the Stone age, the Bronze age, 
and the Iron age, in reference to the primitive inhabitants of this 
country. After briefly reproducing the history of Great Britain, 
| properly so called, M. Esquiros, almost unexpectedly, carries us off 
| to a gipsy encampment, explaining that the gipsies form a sort of 
eccentric and nomadic superaddition to the races already established 
on British soil. ‘The chapters in which he has recorded his opinions, 
or experiences, of this wandering variety of the human family are 
exceedingly pleasant, and full of an open-air, out-of-door vivacity. 
Not less agreeable or informing are those which relate to the hop- 
gardens, the history and manufacture of English beer—the real hero 
| and conqueror at Waterloo !—and to the fantastic trades and street- 
| world of London, with its wandering artists, popular poets, its ped- 
| lars, hawkers, patterers, booksellers, and costermongers in general, 
it will be inferred from our notice of The English at Home, that, 
with no pretensions to a really philosophical treatment, the subject 
has been handled cleverly, amusingly, and reflectively. ‘The author 
| has limited himself to the outward forms and surroundings of English 
life, painting what he has seen, what has interested himself, and is 
likely to interest others, with rare fidelity, and with great descriptive 
|power. ‘The motive which has animated him in the composition of 
| his essays is the high and honourable one of assisting to remove 
prejudice and enlighten ignorance, and thus to render the two fore- 
most empires of the earth as majestic in their friendship as they have 
becn magnilicent in their rivalry. A task so generously undertaken, 
and so conscientiously executed, deserves the double success, mate- 
rial and moral, which we desire to predict for it. 





THE MONKS OF THE WEST.* 

Ir is a very difficult task to form a fair and dispassionate estimate of 
the merits of a work which, like that now before us, is written from 
a point of view diametrically opposite to that which we share in 
common with the vast majority of educated Englishmen at the pre- 
sentday. ‘The conclusions arrived at by an ardent Ultramontanist, 
who addresses himself to the congenial undertaking of exalting the 
glories and sounding the praises of the monastic system, are not 
very likely to commend themselves to the acceptance of a class of 
readers whose standard of excellence and whose method of weighing 
the value of historical evidence are alike entirely different from his 
own. We are far from wishing to imply that M. de Montalembert is 
not quite sincere in his belief that the peculiar views which he has 
adopted are the only ones which can be legitimately deduced from a 
fair examination of the facts of the case. He tells us that, in the 
composition of the present work, he has spared neither time nor 
labour in consulting the original authorities on both sides of the 
question, and that he has been throughout actuated by a determination 
to give a fair representation of the failings, as well as of the virtues, 
of the class of men whose history he has undertaken to relate; and 
he expresses his conviction that the immediate consequence of his 
strict impartiality will be that while his book is disdained by one 
party as bearing the stamp of superstition and credulity, it will be 
marked out by the other “ as written in a spirit of complacency towards 
the present times.” This double enmity, which M. de Montalembert 
not only foresees, but hastens to accept as the inevitable fate of the 
| man “who belongs to no party, and upon whom no party has any 
claim,” it will not, we will venture to say, be his lot to experience, 
Whatever the character of his work, when finally completed, ma 

| ultimately prove to be, there can, we conceive, be very little doubt 
| that the portion of it which is now before us is simply a warm and 


1. ° ° . . . r 
| indiscriminate panegyric on the monastic system of the Western 





| 
| « The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard, Wy the Count de Mon- 
|talembert, Member of the French Academy. Authorized Translation. Two 


small a compass as in these eight connected essays, | volumes. ' Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 
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Chorch ; and there is but little fear that it will meet with even a single 
reader unreasonable enough to reproach it with exhibiting any undue 
complacency towards the present times. We are encouraged to ven- 
ture upon an open statement of our opinion on this point by M. de 
Montadlembert’s express declaration that the dedication of his_his- 
torical labours to Pope Pius IX. “ is in no way intended to withdraw 
from criticism or discussion a work subject to all human imperfec- 
tions and uncertainties, gnd which assumes only to enter upon ques- 
tions open to the free estimate of all Christians.” 

Although from the title of M. de Montalembert’s work it appears 
that his historical researches are to be confined to the period ex- 
tending from the close of the fifth to the latter half of the twelfth 
century, there are several indications, scattered about his introductory 
chapters, that he designs to carry down his investigations to a con- 
siderably more modern date. ‘The volumes before us, however, cover 
but a small portion even of the more limited field. Besides a brief 
summary of the first beginnings of monastic life in the East, and of its 
introduction into the Western Church by St. Athanasius, they con- 
tain only an account of its early growth in Italy, Spain, and France, 
and carry us very little, if at all, further than the commencement of 
the seventh century. As to the method of narrating history adopted 
by M. de Montalembert, we can scarcely describe it more accurately 

n by characterizing it as the precise opposite to that employed 
Professor Stanley in his recently published “ Lectures on the 
tern Church.” While the latter historian directs his attention 
exclusively to the more important personages and events, and aigns 
at reproducing them in the most vivid and life-like manner, the 
former devotes himself to a system of plodding and painstaking nar- 
ration; and although the lives ‘of St. Benedict, St. Gregory the 
Great, and St. Columbanus are told with somewhat more detail than 
those of St. Donatus, St. Calais, and St. Fiacre, yet we fail to obtain 
a more really distinct idea of their characters aud actions than we do 
of those of their less notable and distinguished brethren. The simple 
fact is that the History of the Monks of the West is, so far at least, 
little more than a compendious summary of the “Lives of the 
Saints ;” and, while not more edifying, is certainly far less amusing, 
than the original from which it is derived. The miraculous element 
which enters so largely into the composition of the original bio- 
ae occupies a very conspicuous * on in M. de Montalembert’s 
work ; but the precise amount of belief which our author wishes to 
claim as its right is not very clearly or satisfactorily defined. At 
one moment he tells us that, “written by a Christian, and for 
Christians, history would lie to herself if she affected to deny or 
. . . . . . , 
ignore the supernatural intervention of Providence in the life of the 
saints chosen by God to guide, console, and edify his faithful people ;” 
and at another we find him explaining away instances of supernatural 
intervention in a distressingly rational manner. He expects us to 
believe that St. Benedict’s look unfastened a captive’s bonds, and 
that St. Laumer’s voice restrained a pack of hungry wolves in full 
chase after a doc; but he regards the story of the twelve stags which 
came every morning to plough for St. Leonor as a legendary exagge- 
ration of a perfectly natural occurrence, if indeed it be not, as the 
Bollandists assert, a “ travesty of historic truth.” We have, we 
think, a right to complain at being thus debarred from being either 
consistently credulous or consistently sceptical. St. Benedict is se- 
lected by M. de Montalembert as the starting-point of his researches 
into monastic history, because he was the first of the Western 
monks who provided a rule, or code of written laws, for the regula- 
tion of monastic life. The Benedictine rule received the papal 
sanction, from Gregory the Great, to whose powerful patronage it 
owed its universal adoption throughout the monasteries of the West, 
and its victory over the rival and more stringent code of St. Colum- 
banus, which was drawn up about half a century later. Submission 
to papal authority is, in fact, the key of M. de Montalembert’s 
religious system, and his sole unfailing test of orthodox faith. 
Consequently, he regards the Western as the only true and or- 
thodox Church, and stigmatises the Eastern Church as “re- 
maining prostrate under the double yoke of error and force,” 
until it “ended by becoming the slave of Islamism and accom- 
plice of schism.” He entirely ignores the fact that the separa- 
tion between the two Churches was the work of the Western 
branch; and that the Eastern branch, be her tenets right or wrong, 
is the undoubted representative of the original faith. He is very in- 
dignant at the claim to supremacy over the whole Church which has 
been from time to time put forward by the Patriarch of the East, and 
oa the resistance to this assumption which was offered by 
ope Gregory the Great ; forgetting, however, that the ground on 
which Gregory based his opposition, “that St. Peter, who received 
the charge and primacy of the whole Church, was never called uni- 
versal apostle,” is equally tenable against the papal claim to universal 
supremacy. In the account of this struggle given by M. de Monta- 
lembert, there occurs an amusing instance of the manner in which he 
dispenses equal justice to the two Churches. When narrating the 
life of St. Gregory, he dwells with sympathetic admiration upon his 
unwillingness to accept the papacy, regarding it as an culoubeed 
f of his true humility ; while, in speaking of John the Faster, 
e Bishop of Constantinople, with whom St. Gregory came into col- 
lision, he characterizes him as “this monk, who had begun by a 
= of refusing the episcopate.” We can quite understand an 


torian putting but little faith, in any case, in the sincerity of this 
reluctance to accept the highest offices of the Church, but we cannot 
forget that it was the Eastern Church in which the practice origi- 
nated, and to which it specially belonged; and, without far more 
definite evidence on the subject than is brought forward by our 
author, we must decline to recognize as a proof of virtue in Gregory 





the identical act which he wishes us to re eda ee 
John. In connexion with St. Colne ae ae Of vee in 
Montalembert gives us some curious information weet M. de 
In that country, he tells us, “ there survives, along with the © Ireland, 
orthodoxy, that admirable purity of manners which no inn 

7 . weror 
no adversary has ever been able to dispute, to equal, or to 4i ney 
He is much struck by the fact that Bridget is still A comm — 
among Irishwomen, regarding it as “a noble and touchi *t 
made by a race, always faithful, and always unfortunate. £ Oni 
who was, like itself, a slave, and, like itself, a Catholic.’ The 
glories,” he adds, “more noisy and splendid, but are Gace = 
which do more honour to human nature?” Quite the most j a 
ing fact that we have been able to gather from M. de Mewidesian 
volumes is that, in the first centuries of its existence the aa 
order was not regarded as part of the clergy, the monks 
reckoned as laymen. St. Gregory the Great enforced this distinen 
very strongly. He would not allow a priest or deacon to wee. 
monk, unless he gave up his clerical functions ; and though tye. . 
mitted monks to be made priests or bishops, he compelled then to 
all such cases, to leave their monasteries, never to return It ~ 
M. de Montalembert remarks, “ very difficult to follow the dif 
phases of the transformation which elevated the monks from re 
condition to that which procured them the title and standing of the 
Regular clergy, in opposition to the Secular clergy ;” but, while 
thank him for directing our attention to the existence of this probl = 
we must confess that he has, so far, contributed nothing Lever 
towards its solution. 

The introductory chapters, which compose nearly one-half of the 
first volume, and contain M. de Montalembert’s general views re 
specting the monastic system, are not without interest, [ny his 
opinion, every Christian “ought to recognize in monastic life the 
most noble effort which has ever been made to overcome corrupted 
nature,” inasmuch as it has “re-created the man wasted by sin into 
such virtue, that the prodigies of evangelical perfection have become, 
during long centuries, the daily history of the Church.” This is the 
essential merit of the system, the services which it has rendered to 
the sciences, to letters, and to aggculture, are but incidental. Henge 
it follows that prayer is the most legitimate and useful of the labours 
in which the monks were engaged; a view which, we should har 
thought, would have predisposed its advocate in favour of the Bast 
ern monasteries, the inmates of which have always devoted them. 
selves to religious contemplation far more exclusively than their 
brethren of the West. He protests strongly against the opinion that 
monastic life was a refuge for those who were unfit to straggle with 
the world; affirming that the monks are “the representatives of 
manhood under its most pure and euergetic form—of manhood ia 
some manner condensed by celibacy,” and regarding the life to which 
they devoted themselves as the noblest and most difficult contest 
in which a human being can possibly be engaged. The monks were, 
in fact, the soldiers of Christ : a view which gives occasion for the 
following rather ingenious parallel : 

“And as the sacrifice of self is the principle of military courage, and the 
cause of that prestige which attaches itself to military glory above all other 
human renown, so, in the spiritual order, the daily sacrifice of self by monastic 
obedience explains and justifies the supreme regard which the Church has always 
accorded to the monk. Thus also is explained the necessity of minute and 
continual subjection in all monastic government, just as we meet in every army 
with rules of discipline sometimes puerile and vexatious in appearance, but the 
least infraction of which, in time of war, is punished with death.” 

In combating the idea that the monkish existence was a melancholy 
one, our author makes the somewhat bold assertion that “ there 
is not one of the objections made against the life of the cloister which 
does not apply with quite as much force to conjugal life.” With 
gard to the abuses of the monasterial system, respecting which be 
has pledged himself “ nothing to extenuate,” the line of reasoning 
which he adopts is, we are inclined to think, scarcely satisfactory. 
These abuses he propgses to relate on the authority of the monks 
themselves ; which, to those readers who are not already of his way of 
thinking, may possibly appear a somewhat inefficient manner of te 
deeming his pledge. He maintains that, until the commencement 
the system of the commende, by which the monasterial patronage 
was taken out of the hands of the monks themselves, abuses were 
unknown in any orthodox monastery of the Western Church 
But no matter how numerous or how flagrant such abuses maj 
have been, the task of reforming them did not belong tothe 
secular power. ‘“ Whatever,” he says boldly, “ may have been the 
sins of the monks against their own rule, against their conditioy 
against their conscience, they have committed none against t 
fellow-creatures, or against society.” The Church was the oaly 
body which had the slightest right to meddle with their reform 
tion. But the Church has scarcely more power to reform 
religious orders than it has to found them, for either of which pa 
poses a man must be specially raised up by God ; and since nos 
men were raised up, we are left to draw the obvious conclusion 
it was God’s will that the monasteries should not be reformed. After 
this astounding piece of reasoning, we are not surprised to roe 
de Montalembert urging that the only charge which the secular 
stroyers of monasteries could bring against their victims Was, 
their mode of life resembled their own; nor will it be of much use 
to remind him of the obvious truth that, by the very act of 
to be more holy than their neighbours, the monks at once abau 
their only claim to secular recognition and secular support. the 

Those who expect to find that M. de Montalembert has made 
present work a vehicle for any distinct expression of opimion 4s to! 
existing state of things in France, are, we fear, doomed to di reat 
ment. There is but one passage which may possibly conceal a 
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Fpatind. Itoocurs in the description of the condition of the Roman 
y igring the Papacy of Gregory the Great, and runs as follows : 
Bap sed world was escaping from that absolute dominion exer- 
eet; monsters or adveuturers, which has been admired in our own 
ced some base souls worthy of having lived under Caracalla or 
aay ae The only direct allusions to the present state of the French 
Church, which we have been able to detect in either of these two 
are acordial tribute to the virtues and talents of Father 
ame, and an assertion rg Mgr. Dupanloup is the most illus- 
‘ne bishop of the present day. 
ti ol, we cement compliment M. de Montalembert on the 
results of is jong and laborious historical investigations. Regarded 
contribution to ecclesiastical history, his work has but little real 
> while, as a plea for monastic institutions, it is one-sided and 
her We must, however, say a word of praise for the anony- 
vous translator, who has done his work throughout ina very credit- 


able manner. aces 


HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF DELHI.* 


Is the History of the Siege of Delhi we have a new contribution to 
the literature of the Great Indian Rebellion of 1857. Written from 
jis own manuscript notes, by one who professes to have been an eye- 
wituess of almost every battle described, to have conversed with 
and native soldiers, to have sifted accounts on the spot, 
ad to have employed all his spare time in realizing and recording 
the events which came under his observation, this history de- 
™, respectful and thoughtful perusal. On _ merely literary 
, too, it is entitled to commendation. The diction 1s forcible 
never fine, the construction is easy, though once or twice awkward 
or wgrammatical, and the narrative flowing, spirited, and, so far as 
we can judge, accurate. The descriptive portions are sometimes 
grkingly good, and the statements in it are conveyed in clear and 
i¢ language. In addition to his own independent sources 
the author has gained some facts from the published letters of Mr. 
Gresthed and Major Hodson ; he sometimes refers us also to the 
mative of the Rev. Mr. Rotton, which, “though containing many 
raluable details, does not attempt to leave the stand-point he occupied 
as chaplain of the force.” The official returns contained in the ap- 
ix are taken from the pamphlet published by Colonel Norman, 
eet of the ae army. It is to be regretted that the 
volume before us is issued anonymously, and that we can only identify 
its author as an occasional contributor of letters to the Zimes. ‘Lhough 
oee or twice indicating something like dissent from the judgment pro- 
nounced by others on approved or popular men, the writer’s estimate 
of the chief actors during the Indian crisis appears to us to be so 
generally fair and impartial that we can hardly see any sufficient 
reason for the preference of anonymous authorship. 

That our “Officer” is not one of those who paint without shade 
must, however, be frankly acknowledged. He refuses to draw Eng- 
lishmen in chalk with a halo round their heads, and Hindostanis in 
charcoal. He tries to “‘ paint people in their natural hues, Europeans 
an ordinary flesh tint,” natives “‘ a copper colour.” Thus forewarned, 
weare not taken by surprise when we meet with some decisive cen- 
sure of British government or British officials. The view, for ex- 
ample, taken by the author of the origin of the mutiny is not favour- 
ale to us nationally, or to our rulers individually. Allowing the 
great administrative ability and energy of Lord Dalhousie, he main- 
tains that the Governor-General was not sufficiently prescient of the 
or which was the consequence of his own policy. ‘ Everything 
he did,” says our Officer, “seems to have drifted the native army to 
mutiny.” The King of Oude had long been our truest ally; the 
people of Oude preferred the rule of their native princes to ours ; 
agreat part of the Sepoys in our service came from Oude, where 
they retired after having gained their pension, and where they en- 

, ‘under native rule, privileges which were lost to them under 
that of the British. Heuce, even the Hindoo soldiers were disgusted 
with the seizure of Oude. The conversion of a five into a four per 
tat. Joan by Lord Dalhousie, without any warning, was especially 

ing to those Indian princes who had placed money in our 
seriously damaged our credit in the market. The discon- 
teat of the Sepoys again, according to our author, was notorious. 

a mutiny of the native army would be the probable result of the 
muexation of Oude had been predicted to Lord Dalhousie by Colonel 
Sleemar, the Resident at Lucknow. As far back, too, as 1849, Sir 

Napier had sought to dispel a dangerous discontent among 

poys by rendering inoperative a pay regulation of the Governor- 

» then absent, but was rebuked by lis superior, resigned his 
tommand, and left India. On another occasion a native regiment 
Mecesslully resisted an order to goto Burmah. The series of in- 
commenced against British power by some of the leading 

men of Oude was undertaken with a view to compel us to abandon 
country. The King of Delhi, who nearly two years before had 
sent an envoy to the Shah of Persia to ask assistance against the 
ish, with whom he had long been discontented, joined in the 

; ris were now made to corrupt the native army; but the con- 
#rrators would perhaps have failed entirely in their object “had it 
tt been for a mistake of our own, which gave them the opportunity 
to gain over the Hindoos, by far the preponderating element in the 

Ytauks, standing in relation to the Mahomedans as five to one.” 

mn the “Officer’s” view, the mutiny was immediately “caused 

4 combination among the Sepoys to defend themselves from the 
—ratened deprivation of caste taking afterwards a wider aim.” 
Minin Mere 0 Dethi. by an Officer who served there. With a Sketch of 
barge é Punjaub connected with the Great Rebellion of 1657. Edin- 

Charles b: 
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There is not a particle of proof, says our author in a foot-note, that 
any mutiny would have occurred in 1857 had it not been for the 
greased cartridges, and he supports this opinion by a reference to 
the mutiny at Vellore, occasioned by an attempt to interfere with the 
dress and religious customs of the Madras Sepoys. The direct cause 
of the outbreak thus appears to be the resentment consequent on the 
violation of a sonal religious sentiment and usage, and of the de- 
termination of the Hindoos to defend the sanctity of caste. But 
while this outrage may have been the direct cause of the Sepoy in- 
surrection, the general discontent produced by the annexation of 
Oude, and other offensive transactions on the part of the governing 
powers, or growing out of native patriotic ambition, must not be 
overlooked in our general estimate of the nature of that terrific ex- 
plosion, in which a military revolt was matured and expanded into a 
vast national rebellion. Nor must the conditions of its partial suc 

cess be omitted in our review—the deficiency of European troops, 
the want of reinforcements, and, as a disastrous result of the annexa- 
tion of Oude, the non-availability of the forces of that kingdom, which, 
but for the annexation, we should have had on our side. 

But, according to our author, not only are we responsible for the 
results of commission and omission, but in our suppression of this 
fearful rebellion we were unreasonably and even cruelly vindictive. 
He tells us, for instance, how, after the 3rd of June, 1857, the spirit 
of revenge exhibited itself in the British camp; how officers went to 
courts-martial, declaring they would hang the prisoners whether 
guilty or innocent ; how these prisoners, in the interval during trial 
aud execution, were unceasingly tormented by the soldiers, who 
pulled their hair, pricked them with bayonets, and forced them to eat 
cow’s-flesh ; how, somewhat later, an officer at picket caused seven 
harmless villagers to be shot as spies; how two men were hanged 
because they said our rule was over; how, again, after the siege of 
Delhi, death was almost the only punishment inflicted on offenders, 
and condemnation almost the only issue of a trial, so that between 
two and three hundred people were hanged ; and how (following M. 
Montalembert), the executions ex masse of the defeated sepoys were 
systematically continued, till an indelible stain was fixed on the his- 
tory of British rule in India. Yet, in justice to England, our author 
reminds us, still following the distinguished French writer already 
mentioned, that the punishment which fell upon the guilty city con- 
trasts favourably with the conduct of the most civilized nations 
under circumstances much less exasperating ; and in another passage 
of his book he expresses his belief that no people in the vail would 
have shown more moderation under the provocation endured. In 
the charity so ungrudgingly given, since the failure of the rains of 
1860, he sees an indication of the moral worthiness of Europeans to 
bear rule in India. “ Nineteen hundred starving wretches were fed 
at once by the European magistrate beside the Delhi gate ; and the 
world saw the noble spectacle of a community feeding those who 
hated and had deeply injured it. In a similar spirit, speaking we 
believe more particularly of the Doab, he asserts that when it was 
thought that the rule of the Company had for ever passed away, 
many regretted it, adding, the general voice declared, that a better 
government they never had had; that we had held the balance of 
justice even; and had been the friends of the poor man. 

To follow the author in his narrative of the events at Delhi, at 
Meerut, or in the Punjab, is no part of our present plan. His 
recital, always interesting, is often animated and picturesque. Hod- 
son, Nicholson, Havelock, and other heroes, pass before us, and as 
we read, we feel that England’s prowess, energy, and practical inielli- 
gence are not things of the past, but breathing and actual realities, 
that her soldierly and enterprising spirit is still embodied in the flesh 
and blood of her children. ‘lo Nicholson, especially, belonged that 
splendid presence, from which a preternatural power seems to ema- 
nate, so that he was almost worshipped by the pliant Asiatics. 
Canonized he actually was, even in life, by a brotherhood of Fakirs 
on the Hazara frontier. Their history, says our author, is given in 
full in the Friend of India, October 18, 1860. These Fakirs called 
themselves by his name, “ Nikkul Seynees.” ‘They wore saflron- 
coloured garments and round black hats as their distinguishing garb. 
Their worship consisted in singing a kind of dirge, every verse of 
which echoed the refrain ‘Goroo Nikkul Seyn” On Nicholson’s 
glorious fall before Delhi, their leader declared he could not live in a 
world where there was no Nikkul Seyn, and going to his hut, de- 
stroyed himself, cutting his throat from ear to ear.” 

Other curious facts, though none we believe so curious as this, 
are related in the attractive volume now before us. We draw 
attention also to matter of a different kind,—to the statement that 
in the rebellion of 1857 the Mahomedans were generally hostile to 
us, the Hindoos much less so; to the assertion that some artillery 
officers protested that the practice of the enemy at Delhi was better 
than our own, and that many believed that their fire was under the 
superintendence of Europeans, followed by the instructive generaliza- 
tion on the readiness of the people of Europe to attribute a stre- 
nuous resistance, as in the Sikh war and the repulse on the Peiho, to 
the aid of their own race; to the severe censure on Mr. Cooper, not 
for the tremendous tradegy, of which he was the enforced agent, but 
for the spirit of levity in which he relates “the fate of the men 
whom it was his dismal privilege to destroy in cold blood ;” to the 
rebuke of the policy which transferred, without their consent and 
without their usual bounty, ten thousand of the soldiers who had 
saved India, from the ranks of the Company to those of the Crown; 
and lastly, to the significant but cheering reflection that the two 
greatest struggles in the war—the siege of Delhi, and the relief of 
Lucknow—were fought out without the aid of a single soldier from 
Europe. Nor must we pass over an occasional correction of blunders 
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and inaccuracies noticed by the author of this volume ; as when, in 
opposition to the false accounts spread abroad of the fate of an 
unfortunate lady, he tells us that Miss Jennings, the daughter of 
the chaplain, was murdered at once by the side of her father; or 
when he denies the truth of another statement in the Red Pamphlet, 
and informs us that the Hindun was ten miles off, and that the 
Fifty-fourth were led info the Cashmere Gate, not owf of it; or the 
error of Hodson, whose letters, by the way, are, he says, full of mis- 
takes; on the affair of 19th June, which it seems was fought almost 
entirely by the artillery, or Mr. Rotton’s blunder that the Ochter- 
lony Gardens, instead of the plain beyond, were the scene of the 
fight ; or once more, when he challenges the correciness of Mr. 
Cooper’s story of Rujjub Ali, which he says gives an unnatural 


order to events, as it makes the world revolve round the Moonshis ; 


Alfer. There are assertions or remarks perhaps equally important ; 
but we must refer those who still feel an interest in the late Insur- 
rection in India to the narration of a writer who himself witnessed 
so much of what he describes. This book has a fair share of literary 
merit, and as a contribution to the general history of the war, as well 
as of the siege of Delhi itself, is entitled to critical approbation. 





RAGGED LONDON.* 

Wert it in the nature of the English people ever to despair of a 
good work to which they have once sect their hands, we might have 
some fear for Mr. Hollingshead’s book, lest it should receive less ‘at- 
tention than it eminently deserves. But we have no such fear, 
though the public has been surfeited with an infinity of talking and 
writing about the cancérous parts of the metropolis, which has all 
ended in leaving the disease as deeply rooted and as malignant as 
ever. Mr. Hollingshead indulges in no superfluous variations upon a 
well-worn theme; all he writes in this book is thoroughly td the 
purpose. He has no pet scheme to advocate, he is neither a senti- 
mentalist nor a professional philanthropist, but he presents a most 
clear and comprehensive statement of the main facts which have to be 
dealt with, and he shows how and why all the measures hitherto re- 
lied on as remedial have only helped to intensify the evil they were 
expected to cure. Such being the nature of his book, there is little 
dauger that its value will be underrated by men of practical under- 
standing. They know that in every enterprise two things are essen- 
tially requisite: first, to know precisely what is the very thing to be 
done, and, secondly, to ascertain, by the process of exhaustion or 
otherwise, what means may and what means cannot be employed 
with a reasonable hope of thereby achieving the desired end. 

Much as this subject has been discussed in all manner of ways, it 
is probable that many readers of this volume will learn from it for 
the first time what is the real extent of “ragged London.” It is 
not confined to certain notorious localities, the favourite abomina- 
tions of sanitary reformers and popular authors; it burrows in holes 
and corners at the back of busy thoroughfares in every district from 
the centre to the outskirts. ‘“ Poverty, ignorance, dirt, immorality, 
erime, are the five great divisions of its history. Immovability, love of 
place, « determination to huddle together, are some of its chief cha. 
racteristics ; and the growth of many courts and alleys, disgraceful to 
humanity, is the sure result. Whatever is demanded in London, 
whether in defiance of laws or public decency, is promptly supplied ; 
and ill-constructed, ill-ventilated lurking nests of dwellings exist in 


every quarter of the metropolis, in obedience to the rule of trade.” | 


Some parishes consist almost wholly of such dens, in others they 
are rendered still more noxious by the vicinity of handsome streets 
which dam in the stagnant pool of life behind them. There are 
three hundred and sixtecn inhabitants to an acre in the Strand dis- 


trict, and in oue of its parishes, St. Clement’s Danes, at least five | 


hundred and eighty-one persons are packed upon every acre of its 
surface, the majority of them having in their dwellings less than half 
or even one-third the quantity of air which nature requires. They 
live by whole families in a single room, and there they perform the 
offices of nature without the possibility of privacy, even it may be in 
the presence of strangers, for the Lodging * sar Act is toa great ex- 
tent a dead letter. The Earl of Shaftesbury stated in the House of Lords, 
on the 28th of February last, that in eight small courts off Holborn-hill 
he found one thousand four hundred and seventy-nine persons living 
in three hundred and fourteen rooms, of the average size of eight 
feet by three and seven by nine. He knew it to be the truth, “ that 
incestuous crime was frightfully common—common to the greatest 
possible extent within the range of these courts.” Other plague-spots 
as horrible as these are to be found within a few yards of Regent- 
street or Charing-cross, under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, 
and in all the busiest parts of London. A large factory or other 
great scene of industry, like the docks on the Thames, is sure to 
gather such a neighbourhood around it, for the poor “ must live near 


their bread.” The evil increases with the annual growth of the | 


population, with the augmentation of trade and manufactures, and 
with the encroachments which railways, new thoroughfares, and other 
urban improvements are making upon the rookeries of London. The 
Metropolitan Railway projects of 1861 are estimated to destroy one 
thousand houses in low neighbourhoods, and displace a population of 
not less than twenty thousand, but a small proportion of whom are 
likely to become tenants of the suburban villages which the directors 
have promised to provide for them. The sum of the matter, accord- 
ing to our author, is this: “Strike off a few cases of obvious 
imposition—of pardonable exaggeration on the part of Scripture 
readers—and make a little allowance for the late severe weather—and 





* Ragged London in 1861. By John Hollingshead, Author of ** Under Bow Bells,” 
# Odd Journeys," &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


we shall find the social condition of nearly one-half of Lond 
nearly as low and degraded as that of Treland in its 7 tae 
And this, he says, is the condition of at least one-third of th = 
millions of human beings congregated in the metropolis . 
Many palliatives have been applied to this great national ey; 
with no permanent good effects, and with some decidedly Ay but 
The only direct attempt at a cure is that which has been mid a 
comparatively small seale by the various societies for ingeesiantit 
| condition of the poor and their dwellings—an attempt which hys “ 
tirely failed. The model lodging-houses have not in any pe etah 
| degree benefited the poor neighbourhoods adjacent to rubs pee 
| are commercially unprofitable undertakings. Hardly a tenth ante 





their tenants belong to the class for whose benefit the buildings v 
erected ; the rest are well-paid mechanics, clerks, porters, and he 
}who are well able to help themselves, and who are morally dite 
| riorated by the acceptance of charity. The rent they pay vicldse 
most a net dividend of only two per cent. upon the capital ‘of re 
| landlords, and, therefore, although “the charity they receive throug 
|a sentimental standard of rent is given to them in such a silent und 
ground way that they are not aware when they receive it,” the re 
is plain that something is really given to them that they do not 
for. Into these model lodging-houses there is no admission for i, 
costermonger or the confirmed dweller in courts ; they are invariahh 
| repulsed from the door. “ No one seems to touch the lowest of the 
| low, or their putrid hiding-places, and the depths in education reached 
| by ragged schools are not reached by philanthropists in providi 
| model dwellings. .... The most awful thing in connexion with thes 
| people is to fiad them utterly blind to their dirt and misery, Their 
| senses are blunted by long familiarity, they cannot see the overcrowd. 
|ing, the mass of rotten filth that surrounds them; they cannot smell 
the stench; they are choked with dirt, and yet feel clean: and they 
slink up the foul back streets, and are satisfied with their condition 
| The six thousand dwellers in London model lodging-houses look down 
fupon them with contempt, the very porters spurn them from the 
model doors, and they sink back a million of hopeless lepers that uo 
man will touch.” 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Account of the Formation of the Manchester Field-Naturalists Society: 
with Report of the Committee for the Year 1860. London: Whit 
taker.—It appears that, about a year ago, a number of ladies and gep. 
tlemen ok» 5a in Manchester and its vicinity, being interested jp 
“botany, zoology, or any of the kindred sciences,” resolved to form 
themselves into an association for the better prosecution of their 
favourite pursuits. ‘The pamphlets before us contain an account of 
| this society, and of its proceedings during the first year of its exist. 

Among the latter were a dozen excursions into the country 








} ence. 
| round Manchester, which are described with a luxuriance of language 
and an atitent ion to minor details not usual in the reports of scientific 
| societies. The project is a good and useful one, and we are glad to 
| hear that it is likely to he successful. ; 
a haracteristics of Old ( hurch Architecture, §c., in the Mainland and 
| Western Islands of Scotland. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas.— 
If any illustration were required of the folly of trusting too implicitly 
to outward appearances, a very efficient one might be furnished by 
the work now before us. It is a stately quarto volume, as handsome 
{as thick paper, wide margins, and antique type can make it, 
| bearing wpon its outside an elaborate architectural symbol, which is 
calculated to convey a very impressive idea of the sternly scientific 
nature of its contents. But when we proceed to a closer examination 
of the book, any such idea is dissipated at once. _ It consists of two 
distinct parts; the first of which is devoted to the architectural re. 
mains of the mainland, and the second to those of the Western Islands, 
The former, which has already been published about six years ago, 
was then (very judiciously) withdrawn from circulation, “ under the 
conviction that it had fallen short of its aim,” is a very meagre col- 
| lection of architectural notes; while the latter is simply a would-be 
| jocose account of an expedition to the Western Islands, The author 
| appears, indeed, to have visited such architectural remains as came 
| his way; but he devotes more time to the description of the incidental 
occurrences of his journey than he does to that of its special objects. 
Thus, he gives us a very lively account of how he sat down one even- 
ing to compose what he elegantly calls “ quite a hit in the archieolo- 
gical line—a topper in the Druidical department,” having previously 
fortified himself with a strong glass of whisky-toddy; and of his 
vexation when, on waking in the morning, he found that his proposed 
' topper was represented only by one or two lines of flagrant nonsense, 
Experiences of this kind are, no doubt, very pleasant in their way; 
but they do not contribute much to our knowledge of the character 
isties of the old churelh-arehitecture of Seotland. 

Lectures on the Book of Proverbs. By the Rev. Ralph Wardlaw, DD. 
Vols. Ll. and JI. Edinburgh and London: Fullarton and Co 
These two volumes, which form part of the collected edition of Dr. 
Wardlaw’s postliumous works which is now in course of publication 
under the superiutendence of his son, brings to a close his course ¢ 
lectures on the book of Proverbs. ‘The tendency of these lectures 18 
eminently practical, and they appear to be well calculated to enforce 
the moral veo which they are designed to illustrate. ; 

An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egypt The 
By Edward William Lane, Hon. M.R.S.D. Trauslator of - 
Thousand and One Nights.” Fifth Edition. Edited by Edw 
| Stanley Poole. London: Murray.—This edition of Mr, Lane's wei 
| known and admirable book has been prepared for publication fo 
| nephew of the author, a gentleman whose qualifications for ’ — 
| are only inferior to those of his uncle. It contains all the additi 
| aud corrections which lave been made from time to time by Mr. 
| himself in a copy of one of the previous editions, 
| of such importance as to render this, beyond dinpatt, the st - 
‘edition of the work. The additions made by Mr. oole are mg ve 
| in number ; for Mr. Lane has performed his task so completely as 
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earcely hing to be done by future labourers in the same 
- Such fe are, they are thrown together in an appendix, Mr. 
having wisely determined to introduce no foreign matter mto 
fee ay of the work. ‘The most important of them is an able dis- 
pe on Arabian architecture. Mr. Lane’s work is complete in 
p a no lapse of time is likely to impair its value; for since the 
““bment of steam-communication with Egypt, the inhabitants 
that country have, in great measure, lost their distinguishing 
o acterstis, and, as Mr. Poole observes, “they are now yearly 
“ae from the old paths into the new ways of European eivilza- 
Sa The present iin is printed so as to form a companion-vo- 
he to the latest issue of Mr. Lane’s translation of “ The Arabian 

* » 


$ anual of Ancient Geography; based upon the Dic- 

Sie ialeat Oa een Geography. Kdited by William Smith, 
ILD. London: Murray; Walton and Maberly.—In the present 
se nee Dr. Smith has made a departure from the system to which he 
has hitherto adhered in condensing his larger Classical Dictionaries 
for the use of schools, and has abandoned the dictionary form for that 
of an ordinary geographical manual, We are by no means sure that 
this innovation is not a mistake: for we are inclined to think that, 
for all books of reference, the ayeenetions arrangemeut is the most 
convenient that can possibly be adopted. However this may be, there 
is very little doubt that the work before us is the best manual of 
teaest Geography that has hitherto been published. Its compila- 
tion has been entrusted tothe Rev. W. L. Bevan, a gentleman who is 
- favourably known to the public as the author of that section 

of the Messrs. Parker’s “ Manual of Geographical Science ;” which is 
to ancient geography. Mr. Bevan’s labours have not been 
confined to the systematization of the larger work, but he has contri- 
buted an able and lucid sketch of the history of ancient geography, 
together with as full an account of Scriptural geography as his limits 
youd allow. The book will be an important and very useful ad- 
dition to school-literature. 
De Viris IUustribus Urbis Rome, & Romulo ad Augustum. A Latin 
ing-book, after Lhomond. By the Editor of “The Graduated 





ployed by the more matter-of-fact novelists of the old country. It is 
not impossible, therefore, that the volume before us may meet with a 
fair share of readers. We cannot say much for the merit of the story, 
| which is very vague and carelessly put together; but in the course of 
| its perusal we obtain some curious glimpses into the peculiarities of 
modern American life. ‘The very fact that a considerable number of 
the characters in the story, including the hero, who is a magnificent 
| but misguided creature, bear the name of Newt, is a revelation in it- 
‘self. We find, further, that in American schools the most familiar 
| intercourse prevails between the boys and their master, either party 
chafling — playing jokes upon the other without the slightest 
restraint. American young ladies, and their lovers too, are far more 
epigrammatic in their conversation than their English representatives. 
| Here is a specimen of a dialogue between a Southern belle and her 
admirer, who has taken occasion to observe that a man ought not to 
| be a vagabond. “* Thank you,’ said Grace, bowing mockingly. ‘I 
said ‘a man, you observe, Miss Grace.’ ‘Man includes woman, I 
believe, Mr. Moultrie.’ ‘ln two cases—yes.’ ‘What are they? 
‘When he holds her in his arms or in his heart.’ Here,” says Mr. 
' Curtis, “was a sudden volley masked in music ;” and we must confess 
| that such talk, when carried on in “ low rippling tones,” might possibly 
is : ; cio : 
have its effect. When Miss Newt, a young lady very well able to take 
care of herself, has induced a gentleman to propose to her, the first 
thing she does is to make a rule about what she calls “this kissing 
business,” stipulating that it shall ouly be transacted when she is in a 
morning dress, with the exception of “ one kiss, with hands off, when 
we say good-night.” ‘The same young lady subsequently goes out 
one morning and gets married, just as unceremoniously as if she were 
merely paying a morning call, the formality of a license being, we pre- 
sume, quite unnecessary. ‘The “splendid illustrations” by Augustus 
Hoppin would probably be rejected by the proprietors of any illus- 
trated penny paper in London as being not quite up to their mark. 
The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Thomas, tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, G.C 8., &c. Bentley. ‘The autobiography of the greatest 
of English seamen, except Nelson, is a book for everybody, and for 
all time, and here is a new edition of it compact enough for easy stow- 








Series of English Reading-books.” Londou: Rivingtons.—A collection 
of extracts from the works of Latin historians, illustrative of such 
events in the lives of illustrious Romans as may be supposed likely 
toexcite the interest of boys. Lu order to bring the various narra- 
tions within the comprehension of the class of readers for whom they 
are designed, the compiler has taken the liberty of, occasionally 
“shortening lengthy phraseology, and somewhat simplifying the order 
of words when it appeared to be too complicated ;” a proceeding the 
wisdom of which is certainly not beyond question. 

Red Snow, and other Parables from Nature. Third Series. By 
Mrs, Alfred Gatty, Author of “Aunt Judy’s Tales,” London: 
Belland Daldy.—A fresh instalment of those simple and charming 
allegorical stories which Mrs. Gatty knows so well how to tell. ‘The 
present volume is quite equal to any of its predecess rs. ‘The story 
entitled “The pane ‘thaw” might have been written by Hans 
Andersen himself. 

Wheel within Wheel. By Noell Radecliffe, Author of “ Alice 
Wentworth, &c. &c. Three volumes. London: Hurst and Blackett.— 
This novel deserves to be, and we have but little doubt will be, 
very favourably received. 1t is written throughout with a remarkable 
smoothness and evenness, which is a sure proof of a practised hand ; its 
characters are, in general, well conceived and consistently carried out ; 
aad both its hero and heroine, without being at all unnatural, are 
suficiently out of the common way to inspire a more than common 

ofinterest. The construction of the story, however, is, we are 
nelined to think, the point which does the author most evec This 
i, as might be expected from the title of the book, of a more than 
usually <eed pans and we are compelled pou one 
ity Which has led to its conception, and the singular sk 
which so great a multiplicity of distinct interests and incidents 
— — - the final enataene. — the ae has 
once made the mental effort necessary.for the due comprehension of 
the various relations existing ieaneatie extraordinarily large number 
tf persons who are brought together on the stage, most of whom 
¢ their appearance very early in the story, he will, unless we are 
mistaken, find it more than usualiy difficult to lay down the 
until he has learnt all that it can tell him of their respective for- 
tunes. Perhaps the most striking evidence of the author’s constrac- 
tive skill is afforded by the manner in which the conelusion of the 
, which appears to be close upon us at the end of the second, is 
. — | grasp — we a reached the _ of the ye 
ume, ihe ouly hint that we shall give as to the nature of the 
Sory is, that it is decidedly tragical, and is designed to illustrate the 

‘son that a wrong action, even though inadvertently committed and 
at repented of, ban sooner or later wed = its due pee 

© most original feature in the book is the openness wit 

the heroine is made to recognize the existence of certain cir- 
in the lives of young men, of which young ladies are 
ey Supposed to be entirely ignorant. We are glad that Noell 
Aadecliffe has had the courage to depart from the conventional model 
— man pal ba = ae eure that his view : more true to ~ yng 
can find fault with the manner in which it is carried out. 
one instance does he go, perhaps, a trifle too far when he 
wall alee Mrs, Spencer, Langton, while conversing with the heroine, 
veareely to to such subjects with a freedom which, we fancy, would 
nad met with in real life. We can very conscientiously recom- 
tins of within Wheel to every one who is sensible to the attrac- 
4 well-written and more than commonly interesting novel. 
Bored a Novel. By G. W. Curtis, Author of “ Nile-Notes of a 
Saupsor, a Splendidly Illustrated by Augustus Hoppin. London: 
seauine W, Son, and Co.—There is something so peculiar about a 
if atey s a novel, that it is pretty sure to possess a certain kind 
ot only is te eee readers, independently of its literary merits. 
Vhich we which it describes very different from that to 
are accustomed, but the style in which it is narrated is con- 
more florid and spasmodic than that which is usually em- 


= 





Pd 


age in a midshipman’s chest, and cheap enough to satisfy the reason- 
able wishes of irugal buyers. 


The Africans at Home ; being a Popular Description of Africa and the Africans, 
coudensed from the Accounts of African Travellers from the Time of Mungo 
Park to the present day. By the Rev. R. M. Macbriar, M.A., &c. With map 
and numerous illustrations. (Longman and Co.) 

Wild Life on the Fjelds of Norway, By Francis M. Wyndham. (Longman and Co.) 

The Popular Education of France; with Notices of that of Holland and Switzer- 
land, By Matthew Arnold, M.A., &. (Longman and Co.) 

The New ** Examen ;* or, an Inquiry into the Evidence relating to certain Passages 
in Lord Macaulay's History. By John Paget, Barrister-at-Law. (William Black- 
wood and Sons.) 

Private Correspondence of Thomas Raikes with the Duke of Wellington, and other 


distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by his Daughter, Harriet Raikes. 
(Richard Bentley.) 
Some Account of the Life and Opinions of Charles, second Earl Grey. By Lieut.- 


y. (Richard Bentley.) 

Vonved the Dane, Count of Elsinore. In two volumes. (Richard Bentley.) 

Traits and Anecdotes of Animals, With illustrations by Wolf. (Richard Bentley.) 

Richard Arbour ; or, the Family Scapegrace. By James Payo. (Edmonston aad 
Douglas.) 

The Englishwoman in Italy: Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sar- 
dinia, during a Ten Years’ Residence. by Mrs. G, Gretton. (Hurstand Blackett.) 

Re-issue of Punch, Volumes Ll. and Il,—for 1841 and ‘42. (Punch Office, and 
Bradbury and Evans.) 

Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian frigate Novara. By 
Dr. Karl Scherzer. Vol. 1. (Saunders, Utley, and Co.) 

The Life of Richard Porson, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge from 1792 to 180s, By the Key. John Selby Watson, M.A., &c. (Long- 
man and Co.) 

A New System of Nature, on the Basis of the Holy Scriptures: being an Inquiry 
into the Origin of Matterand the Formation of the Earth. By William Hamuiton 
Stewart. Two volumes. (Porteons and Bishop.) 

London Labour, and the London Poor: a Cyclopedia of the Condition and Earn- 
ings of Those that will Work, Tose that Cannot Work, and Those that Will 
Not Work. By Henry Mayhew. Vols. Ul. and IL (Grifin, Bohn, and Co.) 

New Zealand, a8 It Was, and As it Is. By Robert Bateman Paul, M.A., &s. With 
Map. (Edward Stanford.) 

Java; or, How to Manage a Colony. 
tions now affecting British India, 
and Biackett.) 


General Hon, C. Grey. 


Showing a Practical Solution of dhe Ques- 
By J. W. B. Money. In two vols’ (Hurst 


SERIALS. 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, for May. No, DXLVII, 

Fraser's Magazine, tor May. No, COCLAXVIL 

Vrley Farm, By Anthony frollope. With illustrations by J. E, Millais. Part III. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, tor May. No. XLX, 

Bentley's Miscellany, tor May. No. CCXCIII, 

Temple Bar, for May. No. VI. 

The St. James's Magazine, for May. No. Ul, 

Journal of the Asiatic Societyaf Bengal. Edited by the Secretaries. No. CCLXXIX. 

Dublin University Magazine. No. COCXLA, 

The Eaglishwoman's Journal, for May. No. XXXIX. 

The Family Treasury of Sunday Reading. Part V. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, for May. No. CCCCLXXXV, 

The Eclectic: a Monthly Review, for May. 

The National Magazine, for May. No. LV. 

Routledge’s INustrated Natural History. Vart XXVU, 

The North British Review. No. UXVUI. 

Good Words. Part V. 

Kingston's Magazine for Boys. No. XXVII. 

PAMPHLETS. 

On the Scope, Tendency, and Educational Value of the Natural History Sciences: 
being a Discourse delivered in the theatre of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, April 20, 1860, By T. Spencer Cobbold, M.D., &e. 

The Paper Duty Considered in reference to its Action on the Literature and Trade of 
Great Britain; showing that its abolition on the terms now proposed in Par- 
liament would be prejudicial to both. In letters addressed to the public 
journals. By Henry G, Bohn, Second edition, containing three additional 
letters. 

An Address on the Chief Points of Controversy between Orthodoxy and Rationalism, 
Delivered to the Fellows of Sion College, London, on March 25, 1861. By the 
Rev. B. M. Cowie, B D., &c. 

Progress and Reform. Speech of Edward Baines, Esq., M.P., on moving the 
second reading of the Borough Franchise Bill. 

The Origin, Nature, and History of Wine: a Lectare by Charles Ellis. 

The Case of Captain Charles Alerander Scott. 

The May-Meeting Guide; or, Exeter Hall Manual, for 1861, 

The World at School; or, Education and Development, 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 30. 
Bankruptcies Annuiled.—W illiam Barclay Stewart, Manchester, yarn agent—Edwin 
Lewthwaite, Halifax, Yorkshire, watchmaker—Peter Scott, Liverpool and Newcastle, 


timber mere 
Bankrup' 


hant. 
ts.—Thomas, William Randall, Wexham, near Slough, corn dealer—George 
Peffani, Minories, sail maker—George Wall, Centerbury, common brewer—Lucinda 
Tallis, Warwick-square and Chadwell-street, Pontenvilie, ——— Argent, 
il 


merchant, 





Fleet-street, r—John Gibson, Bi 


Benfield, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, edieepeeSliemes Mould, Sudbury, Derby- 
shire, farmer—Ann Cox, Bedminster, publican—James Perrott, Cheddar, Somerset- | 
shire, draper—Alfred Williams, Melcombe Regis and Weymouth, builder—John 
heffield, bootmaker—Charles Wakefield Jenner, Hunmanby, Yorshire, 

William Clayton, Joseph Wilkinson Clayton, and Christopher Billington, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, contractors—James Graham, Liverpool, blue manufacturer— 
k. Liverpool, and Bootle-cum-Lineacre, Lancashire, flour 
iby a Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, 


Trevett, 3S) 


er. 


ee Stalker, Alva, woolspinner—T. M‘Intosh, Glagow, painter 
—J. Miller, Rothesay, cattle dealer—A. Melvin, Banff, tinsmith—D. Masson, Stony- | 


—Thomas | 


William Reynolds Hayne, 


chemist— | Enoch Fairhurst, Ormskirk, 








Hatch Station, Middlesex, builder—Ladislas Kiss, Watling-street, City 


Day, Coventry, and Noble-street, London, ribbon and trimming ma 
William Downes, Wolverhampton, grocer and tea dealer—George 
ingham, tobacconist—Samuel Cooke, Nottingham, 


grocer and provision dealer—Thomas Thomson, Halifax, stuff manufac 
tith Evans, Tyn-rhos, near the | v Valley, » Anglesey, ; 2orn merc! chant. 


field, Elgin, farmer—W. M‘Garry, Glasgow, furniture declee—J, Nene, Ai 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 3. 


Bankrupts.—William Tunbridge, Ware, Hertfordshire, 
Morgan, Greenfield-street, Whitechapel, draper—William Braddon, 
merchant—John Moore, Chariton-street, Euston-road, 


draper and grocer. 


H 
ironmonger—Heurs al. 


| Shide, Newport, Isle of Wight, maltster and corn merchant, and Pp a 
| Daniel Pilditch, Oakley-crescent South, Chelsea, builk ter—Benjemie ee? 
Endell-street, Long-acre, ¢ carver and gilder, pieture dealer—Danie} on Wart, 


on, en 

Camden-road, ‘apothecary 

: nufactaree 
Jackson, 

builder and proyi lealer. 

grocer—George Henry cmt : 


Devonshire-terrace, 


Lancashire, 


Yorkshire, ironmonger—Francis Taylor, Cradley-heath, Rowley Regis, Staton 


01 


aera 











OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


, Mr. Alfred Wigan. On Monday, for the Benefit 


of Mrs. A LAW FOR LADIES. A SCHAP OF PAPER, 
Mr. Alfred in, Miss He and Mrs. alfred Wigan, and for 
pe , THE BENGAL TIGER, in whieh Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred will appear, On and during the week, LAW 
FOR LADIES, Messrs. and Mins Kate “Terry. 

¥. SCRAP 5 PAPER. ‘Mr. Alfred Wigan, Mr. 


F anal 

Dew: irs, Alfred Wigan. To conclude with 
THE I PACHA, OF rico.” Messrs. C. Young, ind 
Miss Clara Seven. 


Commence at 
ager and Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


URFORD’S PANORAMA.—Onve Snattr- 


LING. Theentire of this interesting and world-famed estab- 
lishment 14 NOW OPEN at the reduced price of ONE SHILLING, 
ME, 





The Views are RO} MESSINA, and SWITZERLAND, being. 
the last works of the late Mr. BURFORD. Panorama Royal, Lei- 
cester-square. Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. | 
HE FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION is Now Open at thelr Gallery, 3 PALL MALL 
East (Close to the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Ad- 
amittance, la 





6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


SSOCIATION. FOR PROMOTING 
THE ee, WELFARE OF THE BLIND, 127, 
Euston-road, .N.W.—A PUBLIC MEETING of the Members and 
Friends of the above Association will be held at Si. JAMES'S 
JALL, on Monday, May 13th. at Two P.M, The Right Rev. the 
LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD in the Chair. The Right Kev. 
Lord Bish of Chichester; the Right —, _ John Pekington, 
M.P.; J. Gurney, et R, ry, Esq., M.P.; RB. 
Monckton Milnes, Esq., pean a m Champaeys, and 
—ae™ Pa care expected 1 & tress the Meeting. 
ol a Masters, New Bondd-street; Messrs. 
feciey te het %. yoo 5, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; 
L. Booth, 307, t-street ; St. James's Hall, renee 3 ; and a 
the Deport for -ae Raakets, Mats, and other Work of 
fanaans 127, Euston-road, N 


UNDER HER MAJESTY'S ESPECIAL PATRONAGE 
OYAL GERMAN SPA—BRIGHTON. 


STRUVE and Co. beg to inform the Medical Profession and 
the Public in general that the PUMP ROOM is OPEN trom the 
First Monday in MAY until the end of OCTOBER, offering every 
facility for taking a-course of the most RENOWNED CONTIN ENTAL 
MINERAL WATERS, with the same happy results as at the Natural 
8) 
ce Waters, carefully bottled, are sold throughout the year at 
the Pump Room, and ‘by all respectable Chemists, where also a 
short account of the CURATIVE EFFECTS of these Waters may be 


had os 
re genuine which have not the name of ‘“ STRUVE™ on 
the! Label, and on the Red Stamp over the Cor! 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 














MAGNESIA has been daring years, 
by the Medica! i a 
the Public, as the best vouedl for wacidity of the Stomach, 
eartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 





Aperient for delicate mor ¥ for Ladies and 
- — Yombined with the Acidulated Lemon | Syrup, it forms 
Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
pa much seoernet During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention. 
strength and purity) _ DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


* ~ aQ 1" 

HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIVS 
and CO., Tea M 8, King Wil t, City. Good strong 

: rieh Souchong, 3s, 84., 
3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s, 2d., 1s. 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d. 
and Is, 8d Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s, sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 














free. Sugars at market rices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 

+IOLETS” ALL THE YEAR 

ROUND. — BREIDENBACH'’S WOOD VIOLET 

H. B. can 


confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s, 6d. 
Each Bottle is stamped, H. BREIDENB. ACH, Perfumer to the 
Queen, 1578, New Bond-street, London, and to be had of all 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


or the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. 





1 R. LOCOCK’S $ PULMON NIC WAFERS 


give instant relief and a rapid cure ot Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils, per box. Sold by 
all medicine vendors. _ 


S W. SILVER AND COMPANY, 
@ 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
CAMP, BARRACK, AND CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Tranks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 3,E. 


Sa IRTS.—Une qualled for “Quality and 
curacy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future orders, 

and FAMILY HOSIE KY in stockings, socks, vests, and drawers, 
of the best descriptions and newest styles, in every material for 


the scason. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 





A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


PP S’S COCOA, 


(commonly called Epps’s Homaopathic Cocoa). 


The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful 8 h and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 


Have procured its general adoption 
as a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each packet is labelled 
James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 








Sold in }ib., »; and Lb. sae at Is. 6d. per lb., 
y Grocers, everyw 





a6 HEAP > FRENCH WINES. 
To the Editor. 


SIR,—As some statements have beon made to the prejudice of, 
French Wines, which are lixely in consequence to mislead the 
public, I beg the favour of your allowing me to give the following 
information, as extracted from the Official a of the Board of 
Trade, showing the quantities imported a for home 
consumption for the last three years ending Dee. 31, 1860 

RTED. ‘TAKEN FoR Home C ONSUMPTION. 


Gallons. Gallons. 
1958... GRO 571,993 
TRo¥ 1,010,888 ove 695,913 


1860... 2,465,159 1,125,599 
Comparing the first three m: onths of “the prese mt year with the 
corresponding period of last year, the quantities upon which duty 
was paid stand thus : 

Gallons, 

1860... 242,903 . 1861... 669,097 
Showing an increase for threo months only of no less than 426,104 
gallons. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having done me the honour of 
quoting me in the House of Commons as sellmg good sound French 
wine at l4s. per dozen (bottles included), 1 venture to append ex- 
tracts of letters which | have received. 

“ 11, Downing-street, Whitehall, 5.W., 
March 19, 1361. 

“ Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer desires me to thank you 
for your letters, and to call your attention to the letterin the Times 
(signed ‘ Sitiens’) respecting your Wine. 

“Tam, &e., 
c. L, RYAN.” 


“qi, Downing-street, Whitehall, 
“23rd March, 1361. 
“ Sir,—I am desired by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to say’ 
that he has no objection whatever to your stating that he alluded 
to your wine. 


Lf Jaltons. 


“H. R. Williams, Esq. 


“Tam, &e., 
“OC. L. RYAN.’ 
“TT. R. Williams, Esq. 

I beg only to observe, in conclusion, that with a good sound 
wine at the price quoted, there must be a growing demand for the 
light who'esome wines of France; and should we be favoured 
with a good vintage this year, the re is every reason to believe that, 
from the greatly-extended cultivation of the vine in Franee, a re- 
duction upon the present price may be looked for during the coming 
year. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. R. WILLIAMS. 
112, S—. Within, 
London, E.C. 
DR. DE JONGIS 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


Pronounced by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout 
the world to be incumparably superior to all other kinds. 





CONSUMPTION. 
The investigations of the most experienced pathologists have 
ly proved that Dr. ongh's Oil is unequalled as a 









OLLOWAY’S PILLSandOINTMENT. 


—Consequences of Neglect.—In our variable climate the 
larger proportion of diseases to which mankind is liable depends on 
the neglect or inefficient treatment of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and 
Rheumatism, The prudent will pay attention to the ‘arst symptoms, 
which are removed at once by the use of Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment. In Chest Complaints, while taking his pills, their effect is 
quickened and increased by briskly rubbing the Ointment on the 
back and breast twice a day for five minutes or longer, if conve- 
nent. The f causes the Ointment to penetrate the skin, 
whence it passes to the lungs, and purifies the whole mass of blood 
as it flows through those organs in its circulation. 





66, Queen aa London, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. —— and ¢ 
46, Dunlop-street, Giaagews 
Dear Si 
HAVE, as requested, to-day visited the 
Royal Laundry, with ref to the Ad of the 
Nottingham firm, who state that their starch has fo used for 
— years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by 
‘Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
A right to stetethat they supply Starch to Her Sajeny's Laun- 
dry, a8 no otner Starch isthere used, nor has been used tor some 
years, but the Glenfield Patent Sta 
I have been further assured that your starch continues to give 
complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made of 
samples of various starches, none of these have been found nearly 
equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
lam, dear Sirs, your obedient servant,—WM. BLACK. 








remedy for Consumption, and that no other Oil can possibly pro- 
duce the same salutary results. ALLEN G, CHATTAWAY, Esq., the 
emivent Sargeon to the Leomins: Infirmary, writes ;—“ Having 
for some years extensively used Dr. 








de Jongh’ s Light-Brown Cod} sea 


OLLARD and COLLARD’ 3 NEW 
a3-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GRos 
SrRe ar poe STREBRT, where all communicati m 
Aidrewed, PIANOPORTES of all Classes for Sale ‘ttn » 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
MESSRS. CLAYTON and 
4 (Late of 244, Cardington-street, Easton-square) 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL p 


BELL, 
Pann, 





tnt 


45, OXFORD STREET, w. 


OSLERs GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lus: 
Glass Dinner Services for code ounenn, da tie 
for twelve persons, from 21. 
n les marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitabie for 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Stow Rooms, 45, Oxrorn STREktT, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and SHow Kooms, Broap 
STREET. Established 1407. 


LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIE 
EAL AND SON have patented g 


metbod of making a Spring Mattress portable. The 
objection to a usual Spring Mattress _— 
cumbersom = er mye 
The“ Sosrurer ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF” is made in th 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the asticlty oe 
best spring Mattress, As it has no stuffing of wool or 
it — harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattros is 
very liable; the prices, ‘also, are much below those 
Spring Mattresses, viz : “om 
i 


by 6 ft. 4 in. one 












” ” 


” ” 


4 ft. 
2 ft. 6 in, a 
5 ft. 


ecoceo 


5 ft. 6 in. a 0 
The “Sommier FP. ASTIQUE Portarir chenelens; combines the 
advantazes of elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability. and 
cheapness. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture seut free by post on application. 


HEAL AND SON, 198, Tottenham Court-road, Ww 
THE BEST INVESTMENT 


is a purchase at the far-famed FE ~~~ crea of 
E. MOSES AND 8 
where ali kinds of DRESS mam | be sated cheaper and better 
than at any house in Eng and. Every department bas been 
furnished from the pA .-y markets of Europe with aa a. sort 
ment of 
GOODS for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS, 
ee to any ever offered to the public. 
he most fashionable and comfortable styles are combined with 
durability ot material and neatness of finish 
ATTIRE for TOUR'STS and JOVEN ES in GREAT VARIETY, 
In the BESPO tIN nr tae cutters and 
workmen of the hichest talent are ! 
N.B. Should any article not be negeneeti of, it will be exchanged 
or the money returned. 
Moses and Son's rules for self-measurement and list f 
prices gratis, on application, or post-free. 
The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening at sane 
until Saturday at sunset, when business is resumed util 11 o'eloe 
E. MOSES and SON, 
READY-MADE and BESPOKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
HOUSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKER3, AND GENERAL 
OUTFITTERS, 
Lovdon Houses : 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-st 
Corner of ~ mbam-court- road and ‘Tasten-c0ed, 

















‘ountry Establishments : 
Bradtond, Yorkshire. Fargate, Shefeld. 


GENTLEMAN’S WARDROBE 
4 may be Completely, Expeditiously, Fashionably, 
Economically Furnished at the Establishments of 
E. MOSES AND SON , 
MERCHANT TAILORS, WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
ee HOSIERS, ROOT AND SHOE MAKERS, 
ND GENERAL OUTFITTERS 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
London Beantee 
Corner of Minories and Aldga 
New Oxtord-street, Corner of Hart-street. 
Corner ot Tottenham-court-road, and Eust« on-road. 
Country Fstablishments : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. Fargate, Sheffield. 


iT "EK aud C +s NEW PATTERN 
aes camaed Hair Brushes, Improwet 
Smyrna Sponges. the Toot h-brast 
the divisions of the teeth vod cleame 


irs 
rbleached Bassia® 








Brushes, and Genw 
rches thoroughly betwee 






Liver Oil, both in public and private practice, in the treatment of| them in the most effeetual 
consumption, I have no hesitation in stating that its effects are} The Hair-brushes are made with § ne ue en over 
very far superior to those of any other Cod Liver Oil." bristles, which do not soften like prep: hair. . 
— scription of Brash, Comb, and Perfumery for feo sod iil, 
GENERAL DEBILITY. CALPE, BINGLET, and co. 8 tee (West) trom Holneee® 






In cases of General Debility, the restorative powers of Dr. de 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oi] have been remarkably mani- 
fested, and it has been resorted to with the most beneficitl effects, 
afier the whole range of ordinary tonics bad beeu in vain exhausted. 
BENJAMIN CLARKE, Esq., M.1.C.S., F.L.S., in cestifying to its ex- 
traordmary efficacy in his own case, observes :—"* Having myself) 
taken botli the Pale Oil and Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil for 
Debility, I am able, from my own experience, to ren upon their 
effects and comparative use ‘fulness as remedial agents. After the 
Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of had failed, - 
tried, merely as « last resort, Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Oil ; 

eceived immediate relief, and its use was the means of my ~*. 
toration to health.” 








Dr. DE Jonen's Licut-Browy Cop Liver O18 is sold only in 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 98. capsuled, 
and labelled with his stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE 
CAN POSSIBLY BE GENULNE, by respectable Chemists, 





SOLE CONSIGNEES. 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, London, W.C, 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 





whom every information as to cust 
tained. 

and Birmingham Gan Trades, ‘and all respecta! 
the oe as well as through 

and Oo., 47, 


N. “y 
the Patentee, and if made correctly are 


reet, second and third doors (West) from 


x ford- 
Metealte's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box. 


ILSON? Ss BREEC CH- LOADING 
IFLE. av 


" 2 tion to his 
MR. THOMAS WILSON "ees 1 ee which, aa 





BREECH-LOADING RIFLES and CARBINES, w <2 4 
peated trial, are pronounced by the highest authorities 00 ie 
most simple, safe, and efficient breecii-loading weape 

troduced. . 

All inquiries and other communications to be ative 
Messrs, KABONE BROTHERS « Ce 7 Ls por Poot 
= : °o e 
mingham, who have the management of tae ie oot oer 


h the Londes 
obtained one en Makers i 
s BD 


Messrs, RABUONE 


The PATENT RIFLES may be 


q oy 


road-street, Birmingham 7 
Ali guns manufactured under ths patent ey “a = A 





small crown on the Nock's Form ot the barrel. 
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TOWER. 
AL 0 OF STORES. — By order of the 


of State for War. To be “sold by Public Auction, 
Toure, the 9th of May, 1861, at 11 o'clock in 
jc Tower 08 ¢ following stores . 
“oaks; Clothing. various; Rags, Blanket, 
‘= ms cost 9 Gat Sa Surgical Instruments, &c. ; 
= and oe Ol Pile Le er articles, various 
Tool, ee Ire, Steel, and Miscellan: ous Articles. 
Brashes; ed at the Tower from 10 to 4 o'clock, the three 
May be ne pyar of sale, and catalogues may be = -” 
Sersfar Office ; the Tower; aud Royal Arsenal, Wool- 


= 130th SALE. 
USTOM HOUS SE, London, May, 1861. 











onder Hovoura’ . “9 _ ~ of Her Majesty 
wy waned Castoins, at = 
L SALE Rooms, MINCING-LANE 
pesies Tih, Wednesday Sth, Thursday 9th, and Friday 10th 
® hy we. at — o'Clock at Noon precisely. 








Home C i 
following Goods for Exp or P 
» Chains, &c. oon ; Raisins. 
Ascher wee (1P00). ren er | Segars, Succades. 
ee of Carved | Empty Cask Spirits, plain and 
‘Wood. Embroidery o Nee- mixed. 
dlework. Straw ior Plaiting, 
—~ Geneva. Sugar 
Beer Glass. | Seeds, &e. 
5 retes\ Sulphate: Goose Quills. Ships’ Gear. 
Bran ng Goats’ Wool. | Snuff. 
” | Hides ( . | Tobacco, 
1” Jewellery(imitation) | Tea. 
Candies (Stvearine Jute. limber. 
Copper: » Muskets. Vegetable Ivory. 
Cutlery Molasses. | Wine. 
. Painters’ Colours. Watches. 
= | Pepper. | Water (Mineral). 
Condials. Pertumed Spirits. | And various © 
Chocolate. Rum. goods. 
Dyewoad (Pustic). | Rice. | 
The above goods may be viewed at the Queen's Warehouse, 
Costom House, Thames-street, at the St. Katherine, London, West 
Bast India, and Victoria Locks, and Tobaceo Ground, Kother- 
= on Monday, the 6th May, 1861, from ten o'clock im the mora- 
ing oneid three o'clock in the afternoon and on the days of sale, 


‘lock in the morning until twelve o'clock at noon; the 
ee ct apialta ay wiue being restricted to the day of sale as 
‘arehouse. 


Queen's Wi 

— that goods sold at this sale will not be delivered 
two-clear days of the day on which they are sel: 

@at no lots can be = for at the office of the Keceiver-€ 

—— in the afternoon, and that on the days of sale 


be received by the Receiver-General after eleven 
— 


i 





may be had at the Queen's Warebouse, Custom 
alee, One cating wach. 


£30,¢ 000. 
AP! PARTNERSHIP’ is Offe red i ina F irst- 
Years Established, in the vi- 





<= of the wy Pmaen to a Capitalist with 30, 0U0L at ithis ee 
Pull partiealars will be given to principals or their solicitors on 
application to Mr. Rearder, 91, Piceadilly. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 18:7.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, and Robe. Approved drafts negotiated and 





sent for collection. Every description of Banking business o0n- 
ducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through the 
Company's Agents. 

5A, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


WILLIAM PURDY, pete 





ENDERS, STOVES, Fi RE. [IRONS 
and CHIMNEY- PrEC Es.— Buyers of the above are re- 
ly deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
»W-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIBCES, FIKE-1Ih and 
IRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
ether for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
right Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, erg lis. to 334. 108.; Bronzed Fe , with standards, 
Ts. to & 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2. 1s. to 1 litto, with rich 
—_ ———. from 21. 15s. to 18h; © — pieces, from 













uss irons, from 24. 3d. the set to 4/ 
The “SUEUR ao ‘and al ali other PATENT STOVES, eit radiating 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON has SIX LARGE 5 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of La 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
pn sme varied ever submitted to the publ 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
most distinguished in this country. 








ber by 














Bedsteads, from... . 12s. 64. to 204. each. 
Shower Baths, from Sa. to 64 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), 71. 7s. each. 
(All other kinds e Tate.) 
Enea 4s. Od. per gallon. 


a py ; NTE 
UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 
varied. Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largene ss of the sales. 3h 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s. 6:. per 
doven; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; 
carvers, 4. 3d. per pair; larger sizes, 2 20s, to 27s. Gd. per 
deen; extra fine ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 30s, to 50s, 
white bone table knives, 6s per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 
% M. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; 
demerte, Gs. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table kuives 
ant forks, Gs. per dozen ; table steels, from Is. each. The largest 
Mock in existence of p'ated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 

“therwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


‘PND 

WiliaM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
bal FURNISHING ogg tet RY CATALOGUE may be 
~— and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 [liustra- 

of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro Plate, 

Sfiver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Lanes Beoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, daseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery. Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture. &e, with Lists of Prices 
¥. Plans of the Twenty large Show- Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-street, 
wl 


i a aera 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s-place; 


BEXNErrs WATCHES, 65 and 64, 


CHEAPSIDE, and at the Cit , . 
C City Observatory, late French's. 
e — in gold and silver, in great variety, of every con- 
Three to Sixty Guin P 


‘Sreetion and Price, from s. Every watch 
“~~ ~ aud its correct performance guaranteed. Free 


















FE 












_—— to JOHN BENNETT, Watch 


65 AND 64, CHEAPSID} Manufactory, 


universal attention. 


of character. 


used experience. 


Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 
Broad Street). 


IN“! ATIONAL 





ways, to suit the 
| classes of Assurers. 


cularly deserving of attent 
providing for a particular inc 
casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune. 


upon te 


Derres Ir, “ASS i 
DISCOUNT BANK. 


FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods; or, according to 
the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. 
at call. G. MH. LAW, Manager. 





A NEW DISCOVERY IN TERTH.— 


ARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet-st has 
an ENTIRELY N ‘ Hite 

TEETH, aoe Omeo REPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 

the 


SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. They so 
Fatty resemble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished 
" YY by the closest observer ; they will never change 





wed. This method and will be found superior to any teeth before 
— method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 


and 
Deeayed is guaranteed to Frestore articulation and mastication, 


(OAL home tro ean and useful i 2 mastication. 52, Fleet 


40.8 GROSVENOR STREET, BOND STREET. 








MR. SKEET’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


atncinestiiiaetinbie 
On Monday next, in 3 vols., 


A SECOND EDITION OF 
THE NEW NOVEL, 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of * The Moors and the Fens,” 


and **Too Much Alone.” 


“ This is a first-class novel, and cannot fail to attract 
The power of the author does not 
consist merely in a clear analysis and a just description 
. but seattered profusely over the pages 
will be found many wise, thoughtful, and just senti- 
ments, the ripe results of practical wisdom and well- 
We recommend it as one of the most 
interesting aud instructive novels we have ever read, 
calculated to afford pleasure to all classes of readers— 
the humble and the great—to women as to men.”"— 
London Review. 


THE VEIL OF ISIS; 





of the DRUIDS. By W. 


1 vol. Svo, 10s, 6d. (Ready, 


“In ‘The Veil of Isis’ Mr. Reade sketches, with a 
light and fanciful pen, the position and influence of the 
Druids, and enumerates the vestiges of their observ- 
ances still to be detected in social customs; 
may with propriety be recommended to the frequenters 
of a library.” —Athenwum. 


MEMOIRS AND LEITERS OF F. P. 





RRY, Esq. Attaché at the 
PETERSBURG and VIENNA in 
post Svo, price &s. 6d. 





“The work of a gentleman who was attached to the | 
British Embassies at St. Petersburg and Vienna during 
the eventful period from 1812 to 1515. 
evidently those of a well-educated man, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with the complicated politics of his 
| time, and many of them possess no little interest in an 
historical point of view.”—Npectator. 


Cuar.es J. Skeet, 10, King William-street, 
Charing-cross. 


ACCIDENTS | OF ALL KINDS, AN ND | 
t 


FROM ANY CAUSE, 


may be provided against by an Annual Payment of 3/. to the 


AILWAY PASSEN( 





8S ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


t 
which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6. weekly for 
injury. 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS, 


One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
ACCIDENT. 


75,0001. has bee ee paid as COMPENSATION. 
For further infor apply to the Provincial Age 





Annual Lncome, 40,0002. APITAL ONE MILLION. 
WIL i AM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


64, Cornhill, E.C, January,ls6i, 





ASSURA RANC ‘EB 
INVFSTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
7 Viet. ieee 4. 


ESTABLISHED 4 A.D. 1844, 


Assurances may be effected from 50. to 10,0001. on a Bingle 
ife. 


ant of the dirst five Annual Premiums. 
vorts. 
¢ greatly extended. 


e. 
Credit for half the am 
Medical Mea remunery 








No charge for p dieony Duty oa Po! 
NON- —— IPATING ASSURANCES. 
be N 








ANNUITIES. 
ted on very fav 
and Dete 









immediate Annuities ¢ urable terms, 


The Tables tor Reversic 








Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
ssurance of 10¢ 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 


Halt Premium Whole Premium 


Age. First Seven Years. After Seven onwe. 
25 HE OP nnccccccecee 42 1 

30 126 o & 8 ° 

3 152. 210 4 

40 9 810 





1 a. 2 
TER MORRISON, Manag ing Director. 





ee sent free on application. 


wu RLOO LIFE 
COMPANY. 








This Company offers the security of a CAPITAL of 4090,0001. and 
the advantages of moderate rates. 


The last Bonus was in 1359, the next will be in 1864. 







Claims within the days 
NO EXTRA PI 
This Company's Pol 


f grace paid by this Company. 
2MIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 





or, Mysteries 


WINWOOD READE, 


the work 


VI. Moriey 
VIl. Bexxerey’s Ipeaisom. 

*| VILL. Dr. Joun Brown's Hor Sunsecry 2. 
JX. Tus Epucarion Question in ScorTLanp. 





His letters are 


Ts QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. 


CCXVIL, cowrars: 


I. Pearcs anp Mock Pearts or History. 
Il. Evenvism. 


III. Lor» DunxpenaLp. 
IV. Sererrvay Desrrrution. 


V. Gerosan, Poemisa, anp Durcn Arr. 


Vi. Arricas Discoveries — Lrivinestors — 


Sre KE—P ETHERICK—Dvu Cualyu, &e. 


VIL. Sraxnore’s Lire or Prrr. 
| VILL. Inpiaw Currency, Frvance, anp Lrers- 


LATION. 
*.* Note—Inon MANUFACTURE. 


Also, now read 


5th EDITION of the “Qu ARTERLY 


| REVIEW, No. 217. 


° Jouyx Murray, Albemarle-street. 


T HE 





Just published, 
NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. LAVIL, for MAY. 
CONTENTs : 

L. Present Movement wn tHe Cuaurcn oF 
ENGLAND: Irs Nature, TENDENCY, AND 
Issur. 

Il. Acexis pr Tocqvevitie. 


III. Poems anv PLays or Rosert Browntne. 
IV. Bisuor Harp anp nis ConTEMPORARIES. 


V. Ramway Accrpents. 
Unrrep NeTHERLANDS. 








X. Tus Curisrian AKCHITECTURE OF EUROPE. 


XL. Tue AMERican SECESSION. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. Ciark, 38, George-street; 
London ; Hamiurox, ApaMs, and Co.; Dublin; Wittiam 
Rowertson, 





8, the | 
64, Cornhill (late 3, Old 


AND 


“In ability and importance, * 
is about equal to an ordinary number of the * 
Review.” — 


THE 
TATIONAL REVIEW. PUBLISHED 
QUARTERLY. Price 6a,, No. XXIV, 
ConrTENTS : 
I. M. pe TocgurviLie. 


Il, Tue Dirtomatic Service. 
Ill. Nariona, Epucarion, 
4 Jaranese RomMANCE. 


. Mx. Maine on Ancrext Law. 


v Mi Tue Memorrs or MApAM»E Prozzt. 
VIL Prussia AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERA- 


TION, 


VILL. Porr Roya. 

IX. Pourries anp Farrn. 
X. PLaro: mis Puystes anp Meraprysics. 
Xl. Tue Aurnor or Pau Ferrou.. 

XLL Turef® Men ano Turee Eras: 


WasH- 
INGTON, JACKSON, BUCHANAN. 


XIIL. Books or THe QuaRTER SUITABLE FoR 


ReaDING-Socieriges. 


. . ’ 
Essays and Reviews 
National 
Saturday Review. 

Cuarman and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 





ON- PARTICIPATING PRIN- 
+» payable in a variety of r 
of different 

| 





Anuuities are parti. | 
hether regarded as a means of 
nl, or as a resource against the 





ASSU RANCE 


| Ec tia yurgh : 
Fannin and Co. 


* insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra premium. 


On the Ist May, price Is., 


JHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 


Second Series. No, 23. 


CONTAINING THE 


TRANSACTIONS OF 2! _PHARMACEUTICAL 


SOCIE 


Coxrents:—The Census, aia and Pharma- 
ceutical—The Alchemist again — On the Preparation 
of Smelli 





ng Salts—On the Preparation of Tinctare 
Actweu—Two Remarkable Indian Fungi — Notes 


on Chinese Materia Medica—On the Colour-tests for 
Strychnia, and the Diagnosis of the Alkaloids — 
Results of Physical and Chemical Investigations and 
Applications in the Arts—On the Usefal Plants of Para- 
guay—The Sponge Fishery of the Bahamas—The 
| Kreuznach Waters — Suspected Poisoning by Arsenic, 
&c. &e. 


_| VOLUME L, Second Series, may be had in boards, as 
well as the Lighteen preceding volumes, price 12s. 6d. 
each. 


London: Jonn Cuurenti., New Burlington-street + 


MacLacuLan and Stewart; Dublin: 


. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &c 


Just published, price 14, post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 


and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 


Sums of money may he deposited at interest, for fixed periods, | tions fer perfect re storation to health and vigour, the result of 





UR ANCE, 


Cannon-street, West E.C. 


‘T, GEORGE ADVANCE FUND 


ASSOCIATION, 113, PALL-MALL, LONDON, 8. W. 


Advances can readily be obtained on real or personal security, 
in sums from 30. to 10001, for any period, not exceeding five 
years, upon the following seale of re 
vanced in full, including iaterest ther 








Loan Term. Monthly. Quarterly. 
-- S38 184,.. 220650 

vt -e 4150... MSO 
Thee years... 3 





373... W119 
Four years.... 2134. a 00 
Five years.... 250... 610 


For further information am to FP. H. Gilbart, Manager. 





of Special arrangement. [rospectuses and Forms ou 
ap plic ation to the HEAD OFFICE—365, Strand, London. 


Three per cent. | 

“ This is a very usefi 
diseases which 
mature old age. 


ayments, for every 1001 ad- 
at 


Contents: The Ph 
Prolonging sae Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 


twenty-five years’ successiul practice in the treatment of those 
peculiar nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
shorten life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, 
| dilly, 


AND} 


Albemarle-street, Picca- 
London. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 





REVIEWS OF THE WOnkK.—" There is no member of society by 
whom the book will net be found useful—whether such 
hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman."—Sun, 
Evening paper. 





work ; it deseribes the sources of those 
roduce decline in youth, or more frequently pre- 
—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 185A. 





came published, price Is., New Edition, _ seestioastins stamps, 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 


Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 


ot Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
structions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
Treatment ot Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life. 


By a Physician of Twenty Years’ ’ractice. 
ical Education of Early Life—The Art of 

















ue the wt 1 





ofthe Affections, and the Kegulation 
ae. 


Londea : Mays, 39, Cornhill; and all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORKS. 


————>—— 


ILD LIFE on the FJELDS of 

NORWAY. By FRANCIS M. WYNDHAM. 
With 2 coloured Maps and 4 Illustrations in Chromo- 
ithography. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


2. 
us AFRICANS at HOME: A Popu- 
lar Description of Africa and the Africans, con- 
densed from the Accounts of African Travellers from 
the Time of Mungo Park to the Present Day. By the 
Rev. R. M. MACBRIAR, M.A, With Map and 70 Illus- 
trations on Wood. Square feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


3. 
EN WEFKS in JAPAN. By GEORGE 
SMITH, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Hong Kong). 
With a coloured Map and 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
xylography. 8vo, 14s, 


4. 
LENCREGGAN;; or, A Highland 
Home inCantire By CUTHBERT BEDE. With 
Maps and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo. 
(Yearly ready. 
5. 


NAHUAC; or, Mexico and the Mexi- 

cans, Ancient and Modern. By EDWARD B. 

TYLOR. With Map, 4 Illustrations in Chromo-litho- 
graphy, and 26 Woodcuts. Svo. 12s. 


6. 
KETCHES in NORTH AMERICA; 
with some Account of Congress and of the 
Slavery Question. By H. REID. Feup. 8vo, 5s. td. 


4. 
OLONISATION AND COLONIES. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, M.A., late Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition, 8vo, [Nearly ready. 
8 


HE POPULAR EDUCATION of 
FRANCE; with Notices of that of Holland and 
Switzerland: A Report to the Royal Commission on 
Popular Education; with Additions and an Introduc- 
tion. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A, Svo, 10s. 6d. 


9. 
IFE of RICHARD PORSON, M.A., 
4 Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge from 1792 to 1808, By the Rev. JOIN SELBY 
WATSON, M.A., M.R.S.L. With Portrait and 2 Fac- 
similes. 8vo, l4s. 
10. 
ONTES FACILES: a Selection from 
Modern French Writers, for the use of Children. 
By the Author of Amy Herbert, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


11, 3 
OLLIERIES and COLLIERS: A 


Handbook of the Law and the Leading Cases 
relating thereto. By JOHN COKE FOWLER, Esq., 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the Merthyr Tydfil District. 
Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 

12. 
REATISE on the STEAM-ENGINE. 

By JOHN BOURNE, C.E. Being the Fifth Edi- 
tion of the “Artisan Club's Treatise on the Steam- 
Engine,” thoroughly revised and re-written. With 37 
Plates and 546 Woodcut Illustrations. 4to. 

(On Tuesday next. 


15. 
REATISE on MILLS and MILL- 
WORK. Vol. IL. On the Principles of Mechanism 


and on Prime Movers. By WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, 
Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &. With 8 Plates 


and 176 Woodcuts. Svo, lés. 
14. 
A PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHO.- 
LOGY, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. H. 
MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford; Author of * A Progressive Greek Delectus,” 
12mo, (On Tuesday next, 


1s. 
HYSICO-PROPHETICAL ESSAYS. 
On the Locality of the Bternal Inheritance ; its 
Nature and Character; the Resurrection Body; and 
the Mutual Recogn'tion of Glorified Saints. By the 
Rev. W. LISTER, F.G.S. Post 8vo. (On Friday nert. 


16. 
yteare REVIEWS. 


and 
By 
The Rev. F. TEMPLE, | H. B. WILSON, B.D., Vicar 
D.D., Head-Master of of Great Staughton ; 
aty Cc. W. GOODWIN, M.A. ; 
ROWLAND WILLIAMS,; MARK PATTISON, B.D., 
D.D., Vice-Principai,; Rector of Lincoln Col- 
Lampeter College ; lege, Oxford ; 
BADEN POWELL, M.A.,| BENJ. JOWETT, M.A., 
late Professor of Geo-| Regius Professor of 
metry, Oxford. Greek, Oxford. 


Ninth Edition, now ready, Syo, price 10s. 6d. 


17. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
4 ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES 
THE SECOND. Votvme the Fuirrn, edited by his 
Sister, LADY TREVELYAN. 8vo, price 12s. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and 
ROBERTs. 





UNIFORM WITH LIVINGSTONE’S 


an. aa ee 
TRAVELS, 





On May lth, with Map and Eighty Illustrations, One Volume, 8yo, 


MR. DU CHAILLU’S EXPLORATIONS 


AND 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


— 


With Accounts of the SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of the GORILLA the 
NEST-BUILDING APE, the CHIMPANZEE, CROCODILE, ELEPHANT 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, &c. ; 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





FRENCH READING-BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
AMY HERBERT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
ONTES FACILES: A Selection from 
Modern French Writers, for the use of Children. 
CONTENTS : 

L’Epargne de l’Allumeur | La Pitce de Cent Sous. 
de Feu. | Michel-Ange Buonarotti ; 

Le Voyage de la Vie. | ou le Petit Artiste. 

Georges D’Amboise. | Barthélemi Esteban Mu- 

Trois Mois sous la Neige. rillo; ou le Petit Faiseur 

Premier Jour de Collége. de Bannieéres. 

Les Orphelins de Saint-| Mademoiselle de Lajolais. 
Gratien; ou Fanchette | Midi & Quatorze Heures. 
Brulard. \ 

Also, New Edition, in crown 8vo, price 5s., 


EXTRAITS CHOISIS des Auteurs Mo- 
dernes, or Advanced French Reading-Book ; comprising 
Pieces of considerable length, and intended to succeed 
in use Contes Faciles. 


London: Lonamay, Greex, LonGMAN, and Roperts, 





THE HON. MRS. YELVERTON, 
Next weck, price half-a-crown, neatly bound, 


Mp Aktis TO CIRCUMSTANCE. 
P By the Hon. Mrs. YELVERTON. 


Rienanp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 
Now ready, a Popular Edition, with 4 Plans, and a 
Portrait on Steel, price 5s. (500 pages), 
[ ORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIO- 
_4 GRAPHY. A Library Edition may also be had 
in two handsome volumes, Svo, price 28s, 
Ricuaxp Lbenr_ey, New Burlington-street. 


Jugt publishet, price 1s., 

N ADDRESS on the CHIEF POINTS 
i of CONTROVERSY between ORTHODOXY 
and RATIONALISM, delivered to the Fellows of Sion 
College, London, on March 25, 1861. By the Rev. B. M, 
COWLE, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Vicar of St. Lawrence, Jewry, London, and 
one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

Londen: Bett and Davpy, 186, Fleet-street. 





Just published, crown Svo, price 3s., 
she —~ LECTURES ON “ ARCH- 
BISHOP CRANMER,” delivered to the Carlisle 
Church of England Religious and Literary Association, 
by the Rev. C. J. BURTON, M.A., Chancellor of Car- 
lisle, and President of the Association. 
London: Bert and Davpy, 186, Fleet-street. 
In two richly bound volames, large Svo, handsomely 
illustrated (1200 pages), price 1/., 
YHE LIFE, TIMES, and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of BISHOP DOYLE (J. K.L.). By 
WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK, Esq., J.P., author of 
the * Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Lord Clon- 
curry,” ** Memoirs of Lady Morgan,” &c, &c. 
London: James Durry, 22, Paternoster-row, 


2 vols., feap. 5%, i 
LA BEATA: 
A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS: ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
} [This day. 





NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
With Illustrations by J. E. Miniats, A.R.A. 


This day, Part III., price Is., of 
ORLEY FARM: 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of * Framley Parsonage,” ** Dr. Thorne,” 
* Barchester Towers,” &. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Mitiais, A.R.A, 


2 vols. post 8vo, 18s., 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 


Essays from the * Revue des Deux Mondes.” 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 

Second Edition, post 8yo, 9s., 
MARKET HARBOROUGH; 
OR, HOW MR, SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly 


URRAY’S HANDBoog 
N . sDvanrumine ets Ok 
[PuBLIsueD ANNUALLY IN May] 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desi 
of communicating information to Tray ELLERs 7. 
inserted in every copy of Murray's Coxtixey 
Hanpsooks issued during the Season. — 

The great advantage of this medium of Advertising 
over all others can scarcely be questioned, as it enables 
Steamboat, Railway, and other Public Compapi 
Landlords of Inns, Teachers, Tradesmen, and Oth 
to bring under the immediate notice of the great — 
of English and American Travellers, the various merits 
of their Railways, Steamers, Hotels, Taverns, Profes. 
sions, Articles of Merchandise, Works of Art, and such 
other information as they may desire to make known: 
while, instead of being limited to the casual publicity 
of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has the 
additional merit of being displayed for the entire year 
in a permanent work of interest and perpetual refer. 
ence to the very class of persons for whom it is Specially 
intended. 

As only a limited space is allowed, preference is given 
to those Advertisements which are immediately ad. 
dressed to Tourists, 





THE HANDBOOK ADVERTISER 


IS INSERTED IN THE FOLLOWING— 


HanprookK—Norti AND SoutH GERMANY. 
HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. 
HANDBOOK—FRANCE. 
HANDBOOK—-SPAIN AND PorTUGAL. 
Hanpwook—Eeyrvrt. 
HaANDBOOK—MApRAS AND Bomar. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH AND Sours Itary. 
HaxpBook—CErNTRAL ITALY anp Rome. 
ILANDBOOK—RUsSIA AND SWEDEN, 
HANDROOK—GREECE. 
ILANDBOOK—SYRIA AND PALFSTINE. 
*,* Advertisements, with a remittance, must be sent 
to the Pablisher by 10th May. 
London: Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
. 
This day, demy Svo, 9s., 
Co ERATIONS ON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GOVERNMENT, By JOHN STUART 
MILL. 
London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand 
This day, Svo, 7s, 6d, 
| IPHTHERIA: ITS HISTORY AND 
TREATMENT. By E. HEADLAM GREEN- 
HOW, M.D., Feliow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bovry, West Strand. 





This day, with 249 Illustrations, 8vo, 248., 


\ ANUAL OF HUMAN MICRO- 
1 SCOPIC ANATOMY. By ALBERT KOLLIKER, 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the University 
of Wiirzburg. 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 


This day, Svo, price 1lés., the Fourth Volume, 
completing the Work, of 

har SPANISH CONQUEST IX 

' AMERICA, and its Relation to the History & 

Slavery, and to the Government of Colonies. by 

ARTHUR HELPS. Vols. 1. and IL, 288.; Vol IIL, 1 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand. 





This day, complete in Three Parts, with numerous 
Illustrations, 2/, 10s. 6d., 


}LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRE 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By wil 
LIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.BS., Professor 
Chemistry, King’s College, London. , 
Part 1—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second Bdl- 
tion, greatly Enlarged, 20s. 
,, I1L—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 208. 
London: ParKker, Son, and Boury, West Strand, 


anapiitg 


” 


Just published, in four volumes, super royal 8vo, cloth, 


price 4i., 
TUE COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, Civil and Military, Religions, 
teilectual, and Social: From the Earliest Period MAC: 
Suppression of the Sepoy Revolt. By SHARLES 
FARLANE and the Rev. THOS. THO? ON, Wood a 
by above One Thousand Engravings 02 


Steel. a 
London: Biackre and Son, #4, Paternoster-row ; 





all Booksellers. 








Lonpon: Printed by ALFrep Epmunp GaLtoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Cour 1861. 
Reaufort-buildings, Strand; and published by him at the ‘SrxcraTox” Oilice, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 4 
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